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Reducing the Cost Labor 


The Possibilities of the Northrop automatic 
loom in the way of reducing Cost of Labor 
are not fully appreciated throughout the trade. 


| 

Co-operation between our service men and the 

mills has brought remarkable results 1m this 
| direction the past two years. es 
. See the special stories in our June and July ss 
Cotton Chats. 
Let’s Talk It Over. We have a story of : 
santas special pertinance to you and your mill. maraetas 
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IMPROVED WHITIN 
MODEL H 
DRAWING FRAME 

NEW WEIGHTING 

NEW STOP MOTION 

NEW GEARING 

NARROWER WIDTH 
EASY TO RUN. AND ERECT 


Ask for Particulars 


Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestufls Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office nations! Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


—and these Stars 


have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work.. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


ESTAGLISHED 16 
; — 
be 
B 
; 
WHITIN SVILLE, MASS. U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. | 
EAGLE 
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Better Equipment 


To Cotton Goods Manufacturers 


It is evident that in the present day race for the survival of the 
fittest, the machinery that is far behind in its productive capacity must 
give way to “Better Equipment” or you will not be placed when the judges 
make their returns. 


Replace hand shuttling looms where only four or six can be taken 
eare of by the individual weaver, with “Better Equipment” magazine 
box looms that a weaver can readily handle.eight to sixteen. 


Replace hand shuttling looms with “Better Equipment” magazine 
box looms that will increase the weekly wage of the weaver, yet reduce 
the weaving cost per yard and also give increased yardage per loom. 


By replacing your present looms with “Better Equipment” magazine 
box looms you can readily weave goods with both cotton and silk filling, 
coarse goods or those with the finest of filling. 


To bring about any of the above results, exchange your old looms 
for up-to-date “Better Equipment” magazine box looms (using 2, 4 or 6 
shuttles) as furnished by the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


To all faney cotton goods manufacturers with old machinery or 
those who contemplate changing from plain to fancies, the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works invites your consideration of the above conditions 
and an inspection of its output. 


“Better Equipment” automatic box looms built for weaving fancy 
Shirtings, Dress Goods, Cotton Blankets, Terry Towels, Terry Cloths, 
Woolens and Worsted, Draperies, Coarse Goods, Fine Goods, partly cot- 
ton, partly silk, etc., ete. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, 


S. B. ALEXANDER, CHARLOTTE, N. C., Southern Manager 


N. J. 
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AY INVESTMENT in better mechanical 
equipment by a textile mill is not an 
investment unless it is profitable. 


“It is,essential in equipping a new mill 
to install dependable machinery, pref- 
erably types which have been tested in 
service. This is equally important if pres- 
ent equipment of an existing mill is to 
be replaced.” 


“It is aften possible to modernize the 
existing machinery of an operating mill 
by new attachments and devices. Auto- 
matic attachments can sometimes be 
added to old looms.” 


. In replacing old spinning, it is 
usually possible to obtain the same pro- 
duction in the same floor space as for- 
merly by installing fewer new wide gauge 
spindles in place of the greater number 
of old narrow gauge spindles.” 


“Filling wind has been introduced in 
many of the new mills on account of its 
greater production and less waste. Also 
in some of the older mills, the warp wind 
frames have been changed over to filling 


The Common Sense of “Better Equipment 


wind with a considerable increase in pro- 
duction, less handling, less waste and bet- 
ter running work.”. .. .. “With filling 
wind, it is usually possible to take out 
a few teeth of twist gear.” 


The quoted paragraphs are from “Picks 
to the Minute,” a book which discusses 
not only the points indicated but many 
others of importance to the mill that is 
seeking ways to get more return and 
more profit out of operation. Among the 
other subjects discussed are: Character 
of Drive, Air Conditioning, Lighting, 
Power, Arrangement of Departments, 
and others that have a strong influence 
on profitable operation. 


You may have a copy of “Picks to the 
Minute,” with our compliments. Just 
write for it. 


And what is of greater importance to 
you, you can, without obligation, have a 
member of this organization of engineers 
call and show how we would determine 
what would be a profitable and there- 
fore justifiable investment for a plant 
like yours. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville 


South Carolina 


Thursday, July 24, 1924. 
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10,000 


Hours— 
No Repairs 


S° SAYS Z. H. Mangum, superintendent of the Avondale “In fact, production increased to the tune of 344%, 


Mills, Birmingham, Ala., regarding each of the 176 and each year showed an average saving of $2,609.93.” 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives on the individual motor- ’ 


driven machines in his mills. 


Remarkable? 

The results of 3% years’ steady operation—55 hours a 
week—proved the wisdom of changing from the original And yet this is but one of hundreds of similar cases. 
belt-slipping, power- and time-wasting countershaft,to the abe 
modern individual motor and Link-Belt Silent Chain Silent—positive—-safe—dependable, Link - Belt Silent 
Drive. Chains perform their work with utmost efficiency. 


Let us quote Mr. Mangum further: 


What the individual motor drive with Link-Belt Silent 
“Not one cent was spent for repairs in that period.’’ 


Chain has been to the Avondale Mills and others, it will 


‘“‘Not one minute was lost to production.” be to you—a highly profitable investment. 
1730 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
Birmingham, Ala. ; ‘ . 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. New Orleans, La. 504 Carondelet Bidg. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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Cut Loose Krom 


Back in 1850 a widely-read article was written 
by an eminent pessimist, deploring textile con- 
ditions and asking the world:—what are we 
going to do about it? 


So far as general details go this article might 
have been written yesterday. 


But many mills are hopefully tackling the 
question of adverse textile conditions. with 
bare hands and tireless minds and are finding 
that for a lot of loss leak ills automatic looms 
are good medicine. 


Some mills postpone the installation of auto- 
matic looms because the grade of goods they 
weave with plain looms somehow continues to 
pass muster with the less particular class of 
merchants. But turning these plain looms into 
automatic looms at a small outlay would work 
miracles on the profit side of the ledger by 
putting a full stop on needlessly wasted pay 
roll expenditures. 


Many mills today thank their star of progress 
for the day they changed from plain to auto- 
matic looms—from rule o’ thumb to efficiency. 
The biggest advantage offered by automatic 
looms, aside from the increase in production, is 
the elimination of seconds. With. the standard 


Rule Thumb 


of grade raised, increased profits invariably 
follow. 


Whereas a good operative can attend to thirty 
or more automatic looms he can run but a very 
few plain looms. Are you ignoring this fertile 
source of hindered production and blaming 
general conditions for your uphill pull? 


When 500 plain looms stop at noon 500 loom 
hours are lost. If they were automatic looms 
they could be left running and most of them 
would run right through. Rule o’ thumb men, 
can you laugh off a loss like 3,000 loom hours a 
week? 


NOW is the most advantageous time to cut 
loose from rule o’ thumb methods and start 
modernizing your mill. Get your machinery 
source NOW to show you how easily and eco- 
nomically you can change from plain to auto- 
matic looms and what a startling difference 
that change will make in your production, 
quality and profits. 


A hand-tended machine shows in the quality of 
its product when the tender is lazy, tired or 
eareless and the loss comes out of the pocket 
of the mill owner. The automatic loom auto- 
matically protects the mill owner’s profits. 


Help Keep The South Leading In Big Scale 
Production Of Quality Textiles 


Better Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the jollowing firms: 


Saco.Lowell Shops Fietcher Works 

Whitin Machine Works Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. Ashworth Bros. Inc. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Terrell Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Brown-St. Onge Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. S. K. F. industries 

The Stafford Co. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
The Dana S. Courtney Co. Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Charlotte Mfg. Co. The Bahnson Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. Link-Belt Co. 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. Parks-Gramer Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Barber-Coiman Co. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
The Root Co. Fafnir Bearing Co. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. Franklin Process Co. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. T. C. Entwistle Co. 
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ABOUT five years ago the products 
illustrated and described im this 
article were just starting. 

At that time Frank Mossberg vis- 
ifed a large cotton mull in a New 
In going through the 
mill vard with the 


England city. 
manager of the 
mill, he noticed a rather large scrap 
pile consisting mostly of broken 
loom beam heads. 

In making some remarks to the 


munager about the size of this serap 
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Loom Beam Heads 


By the Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


the purpose of manufacturing all 
steel loom beam heads and 


products along the same line. 


The above is a_brief history of 


the origin of the all steel loom beam 
heads. 

The recent development of loom 
beam heads is a long and important 
step in the line of progress. And 
now loom beams of all types made 


Figure 1 


pile if was stated that there was 
about six months’ accumulation. 
some estimate was made as to the 
original cost of this and it was 
found that it represented a consid- 
erable investment. 

Mr. Mossberg made a statement 
fo the manager that it would be 
quite 


possible to eliminate such 


making the loom beam 
heads of all steel. 


waste by 


Ii was at this time that an ides 
began to develop. Mr. Mossberg, 
having long years of experience in 
{he manufacture of steel stampings 
of every description, soon conceived 
and designed an all steel loom beam 
head which appeared to be so sat- 
isfactory that in a few weeks a eor- 
poration was formed, which is now 
known as the 


Mossberg 


Pressed 
Corporation, of Attleboro, for 


of all steel are avatlable. 
This class of heads will never 
break or 


consequently no replacements and 


bend in ordinary use and 


no repairs are nhecessary. 

In view of this fact no well-in- 
formed textile mill maneger will in- 
stall any looms without having the 
equipped with steel, beam 
heads. 

This loom beam head is made up 
of a circular steel plate sufficiently 
thick to wilhstand any rough han- 
diing without bending or breaking. 


This plate, as shown in Figure 1, is 


fastened to the ordinary friction 
sheave or let-off gear, as the case 
may be. The hub is made from 
bar stock, then the parts are as- 
sembled and fastened together by 
the electric are or acetylene gas 
welding process. 


other 


Adjustable All Steel Beam Heads. 
Figure ? illustrates an all steel 
adjustable beam head. 
This type of head is provided 
with a flexible adjustable hub thal 


is capable of clamping heads to the 


Figure 2 
wooden barre!ts without using any 
packing of any kind between barre! 
and hub. Owing to this patented 
holds the 
firmly and fixedly without resorting 


construction it heads 


to any other means of insuring the 


This method of 
care of all this 

These h 
iron and will not break 


ndjustment takes 


eads are lighter than cast 

bend. 
They can be easily and quickly 

located and tastened to anv desired 


position. 
All Steel Section Beam Heads. 


Figure 3 shows a section beam 


head which will not break or bend 


in ordinary use. 
This head has a_ reinforcement 

disc or plate that is fastened to the 

back of he 


particularly strong and prevents it 


‘ad which makes this head 
from springing under the most ex- 
ireme pressure Warping, if is 
this feature that has been patented 
and proven so sulistactory In use. 


This head is made both with or 


without radial ribs, aceording to 


the class of products which the 
same will be required for. 

These section. beam heads. made 
of all steel, are considerably lighter 


in weight than east iron. 


Figure 


fixed location of the head to the 
barrel. 

It is usually found that wooden 
barrels vary slightly diameter as 
much as % inch over or under the 
particular size. 


> 


This, together with the fact thal 
they take 
lransportation rates, 


lower classification in 
makes a con- 
siderable saving in freight on empty 


beams. 
Continued on Page 31 
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By a Representative of the Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


THE prerequisite for a warp stop 

is dependability. Dependability 
includes reliable certainty ol. action 
and also adequacy to meet varied 
eonditions arising in the weave 
room. The K-A Electrical Warp 
Stop has long been esteemed be- 
eause of its high’ stopping elfi- 


ciency: and also because of its 
flexible adaptability to new condi- 
tions Particular reference is had 


to high sley fancy weaves where if 
was necessary to distribute the drop 
wires in four banks, or, as in the 
ease of “collar cloth’ In six banks. 
Mills equipped with “K-A” found 1 
possible to nag the change atl 
slight cost and ith no complica- 
tions where ar i mills, using other 


forms of warp stop equipment were 
put to considerable 
complication. 


expense and 


Simplicity is the largest contrib- 
uting factor to certainty of action 

From the very outset the K-A 
electrical warp stop has been nota- 
bly a simple “motion”"—“the solu- 
tion of the warp stop problem re- 
duced to lowest terms.” 

When reference is made to a 
warp stop, the drop wire system is 
the real topie of discussion. for if 
is the very heart of the “motion.” 
The K-A drop wire system involves 
only two stopping elements the 
drop wires and their guide bar. The 
K-A is the first commercial warp 
stop motion to utilize the guide bar 
aS a direct instrumentality for stop- 
ping the loom. The K-A guide bar 
is known as the electrode, being of 
composite structure. It consists of a 
hody having a channelled edge into 
which is let a blade and an insulat- 
ing envelope LO separate the blade 
from the body. The electrode is. in 
fact, a unitary pair of open eleectri- 
cal terminals, one positive and the 
other negative. The drop wires, 
which are held in line by these 
electrodes, are made with a. slot 
having an inclined top which in- 
sures an effective contact when the 
drop wire falls. There is a wedging 
action which forces the drop wire 
against the body and blade. 

Because the electrodes are pone 
moving, hold rigidly in place, the 
holders that support them are rel- 


atively simple. To change from 2- 
bank to 4-bank: or from 4-bank, 
6-bank or 8-bank requires merely 
the substitution of a pair of hold- 
ers for each loom having provision 
for the desired number of elec- 
trodes with, of course, the addi- 
tional electrodes to ‘fill the holders 
and whatever rods or bars may be 
required to support the warp Varns. 

An extreme example of adaptabil- 
ity is that of a worsted mill which 
needed a few 6-bank motions and 
simply combined 4-bank and a 2- 
bank holders to serve the purpose. 
In pile ‘fabric mills, as many as 
three different sets of drop wire 
systems are sometimes used to 
cover the two ground warps and 
the pile. 


Such changes are particularly 


wound conduit clipped to the loora 
side. This flexible connection, free 
from mechanical adjustments, per- 
mils the ready shifting of the drop 
wire system to secure the cor-rect 
relation with the harness and whip 
roll. Faney mills where patterns 
involve extreme changes in [he 
number of harness find this ease of 
relocation, without making any 
operative adjustments in connection 
with the knock-off, helpful «cad 
valuable. 

It is to be observed that the 
weight of the drop wire is the sole 
agency for causing the actuation of 
the knock-off. Direct current wt 3 
to 10 volts potential, supplied by a 
substantial, competent generator is 
ivailable in the gircuits which ure 
normally open in each loom at ihe 


Fig. 4 


simple because no insulation is re- 
quired in mounting the holders. 
The negative side of the electrical 
circuit is connected directly with 
the loom frame so it is a part of 
the circuit. The hody of the elec- 
trode is the negative terminal of 
the circuit and is connected with 
the loom frame through the holder 
and supporting brackets. 


The blade which is the positive 
lerminal is connected with the 
knock-off by a flexible conductor 
which is carried through a spira! 


drop wire system. When a drop 
wire is released and falls, its contact 
with the blade and body of the 
electrode closes the electrical cir- 
cuit. The flow of current energizes 
a magnet which acts to stop the 
loom. When the loom stops a 
switch is automatically operated to 
cut off the current on the loom. A 
six-grain drop wire suffices, in some 
circumstances, to effect the stonp- 
ping. 


Mechanical motions are interrup- 
tion devices. Something is agitated, 


perhaps 30,000 times a day. Tue 
mechanical drop wire interposes it- 
self when released and dropped, in 
the bath of movement of the agi- 
tating member offering physical re- 
sistance to its movement. The ie- 
action to this drop wire resistance 
is either a direct movement of some 
other member sufficient to trip a 
knock-off, or the moving into action 
of some element to take the strain 
of the knock-off function which 
element is better able to stand the 
strain than is the drop wire which 
in some cases is only .006-inch 
thick. 


K-A drop wires are furnished in 
both the open and closed type— 
and with “key holes” for the auto- 
matic warp drawing machine. 


It is to be noted that in all forms 
the “contact point” is above the 
warp line so that lint from the 
warp cannot fall upon it. It is 
also housed within the drop wires 
so that the “fly” that is wafted 
about does not affect i 


The knock-off system is simpler 
than the language required to de- 
scribe it. Reference is had to Fig. 
4, showing an automatic loom in 
rough outline. On the “dog” 2 is 
mounted a knock-off finger or 
“dagger” 3. On the lag is mounted 
a bunter screw 4 with a “formed” 
or “crotched” head to engage the 
point of the “dagger” 3 whose ex- 
tremity hes normally below the 
path of travel of the bunter screw 
head. Connected with the “dagger” 
3 by the wire 5 is the armature 
lever of the magnet 6. When a 
drop wire falls, as described above, 
closing the electrical circuit, the 
magnet 6 is energized and then its 
armature and the wire 5 raises the 
“dagger” 3 into the path of move- 
ment of the head of the bunter 
screw 4. Encounter of the two re- 
sults in movement of the “dog” 2 
which trips the loom handle and 
causes the loom to stop. 


At 7 is the switch which controls 
the current at the loom. Its lever 
is connected with the loom handle 
so that when the loom handle is 
“on” the circuit is closed; and when 
“off” the circuil is open. 


The 10-volt generator is of ample 
capacity and guaranteed reliability. 
The amount of current required is 
exceedingly slight. Over one hun- 
dred worsted looms have _ been 
served by a 25 watt machine. It is 
usual to assign the eare of this 
generator to the man or department 
having other generator and motors 
in charge. 


The current is distributed thru a 
substantial system of wiring, erect- 
ed according to code requirements 
for electric light wiring. The 
smallest size of wire employed is 
No. 14, with heavier wire for feed- 
ers, the precise size depending upon 
particular conditions involved. 


Continued on Page 32) 
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FEELER 


Hopedale Co. 


of Milford, Mass. 


And Also Applied ‘To 5000 Automatic 
Looms of Other Manufacturers 


The First SLIDING FEELER On The Market 
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WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 
SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H & B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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High Speed Automatic Looms 


GREAT deal of interest is being 

manifested in the new high- 
speed automatic loom manufactured. 
by the Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company, of Milford, Mass. An au- 
fomatic loom that can be operated 
at as high a speed as the plain loom 
will eliminate the last advantage of 
the plain loom. The average speed 
of the 40-inch automatic looms 
operated by Southern mills is 155 
picks. A set of the new Hopedale 
high speed loom has been operated 
in a well-known mill at 18) picks 
for over a year, and in ex >ermen- 
lal work with sample looms, the 
company has operated 40-inch au- 
fomatic looms at 200 picks and over 
for periods of several months. 

Concerning the new high speed 
loom, the Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company says: 

“As 18 well known to the trade, 
the city of Fall River still runs .a 
large majority of plain looms on 
goods that are easily woven by au- 
tomatic looms, because they would 
not reduce loom speed, as would be 
necessary if. changing to automatic 
logms. 

“This new loom introduces a 
combination of features: fact, 
there is no one dominating feature, 
the manufacturers are yet 
ready to give description in detail 
pending the action of the patent 
office on applications already en- 
fered. 

“The public had a chance to see 
the high-speed loom at the textile 
show in Boston.last November, but 
if has reeeived several improve- 
ments since the exhibit. 

“A loom is rated by the cloth if 
makes per unit of cost. Not only 
quantity of cloth, but quality of 
cloth. The cost unit includes wages 
paid, repair items, interest and de- 
preciation. 

“The next gain may be in added 
product per loom, by driving looms 
at higher speed. 

“We know that a speed of 160 to 
165 was recommended for a 40-inch 
automatic loom years ago and we 
know that the average speeds in 
the mills are nearer 150 and 155. 

“And we know that-there are 
plain 40-ineh looms said to be run- 
ning at 180 picks in mills that will 
not purchase automatic looms. 

“Just suppose it were possible to 
run the automatic: with entire salt- 
isfaction at 180 picks; the common 
loom would lose its one last advan- 
tage, would it not? Suppose the 
automatic loom were to run at 185— 
190—200? 

“We ran a 40-inch loom at the 
Boston Textile Show last fall at 200 
picks ten hours a day under the 
constant critical observation of 
visiting mill men. We had run six- 
teen such looms for some months 
at that speed. They taught us a 
lot. We did not rush out after or- 
ders. We kept on running fast 
looms and we ran them in more 
than one mill. 

“This high speed venture is the 
special field chosen by our Mr. C. H. 
Draper, ably seconded by our vet- 
eran inventor, Jonas Northrop. It 


took time, trial and study to over- 
come. the obstacles in the way. 
Plain print looms run as high as 
220 picks per minute in England 
today. An English make now obso- 
lete tmed to run quantity tots at 
260 picks. English looms use cop 
filling in small shuttles. Their lay- 
stroke is short and their shed- 
opening narrow. They use loose 
reeds and overhead pick motions. 
They only run four looms to the 
weaver, 

“Automatic looms not only use 
lurge shuttles for bobbin filling, but 
are being designed for yel larger 
shuttles. Sheds must open wide 
and laps must swing far. Moving 
parts are heavier and give more 
momentum at high speed. Narrow 
print looms are going out. Forty- 
inch looms must shoot the shuttle 
farther and faster. 

“And it is on the 40-inch loom 
that we have made the necessary 
changes. We can run it faster than 
other automatic looms; we do not 
vet know how much faster. Thirty 
per cent seems feasible by present 
tests but we wish to seem conserv- 
ative. 

“We think if moderate to place 
tlre possible gain by our high-speed 
improvements at 15 per cent. This 
means a speed of 180 picks per 
minute for a 40-inch automatic 
loom. On this basis, 87 fast looms 
should do the work of 100 slow 
looms at 155 picks. 

“At the same price, the purchase 
Of 87 fast looms would save the cost 
of 13 slow looms. It would save 
the cost of their freight and un- 
leading and strapping and starting. 
lf could easily run to $4,000. Each 
loom saved would lessen the floar 
space necessary by 47 square feet. 
With cost of piping and wiring this 
space is worth from $2.15 per 
square foot to $3.35 according to 
estimates for varied types of weave 
room in varied localities. This ex- 
pense for 13 looms runs from §&1,- 
313.65 to $2,046.85. There is a con- 
linuous saving in the cost of heat- 
ing, lighting and moisteninge that 
space which ean be capitalized al 
6 per cent at $300 for the space, of 
the 13 looms saved. 

“And should the weavers run as 
many fast looms, as they might, 
with a moderate wage incentive, the 
saving in wages on the 13 less looms 
is of importance. The product of 
a weaver, if increased 15 per cent, 
might mean 10 per cent reduction 
in wages paid per cut. If you pay 
$40 to $60 per loom per Year in 
wages the 10 per cent of 84 to $6 
capitalized at 6 per cent represents 


an investment of from $66.66 to $100 


per loom. 


“We have, then, a total possible 
in loom cost, floor space and main- 
tenance of $5,613.65 to $6,346.85 sav- 
ing for 87 fast looms, or $64.52 to 
$72.95 per loom. Adding the wage 
cost extremes we have a possible 
low of $131.18 and a possible high 
of $172.95. 

“Which means that an automatic 
loom which runs 15 per cent faster 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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LITTLE THINGS 


A Miniature by Chas. E. Carpenter 


“A little thing comforts 
us because a little thing 


afflicts 


Pascal—Pensees. VI. 25. 


IKEWISE in the mill, there 
are so many little things to 
annoy us and so many that 
can comfort us. 

If you have visited around 
much you have probably no- 
ticed that some mills seem to 

run automatically without any man- 
agement, everything moves so smooth- 
ly, while in others everything seems to 
be in a continuous condition of super- 
vision, repair and correction. 


Careful investigation will show that 
the difference is largely due to the little 
things. 

In the smooth running mill the 
things things have been given atten- 
tion. 


There is the subject of belt lace. In 
most mills the only thought given to 
the subject of belt fasteners is, “What 
fastener.can be applied with the least 
labor and in the shortest space of 
time?” | 

There are the hydraulic and pneu- 
matic leather packings. The replace- 
ment of a packing costs in time and 
labor many times the original! cost of 
the packing. But, “Get something and 
get it in,” is the rule that some folks 
follow regarding leather packings. 

“Why bother with what the steam 
engine is lubricated?” 


“Why think about lubricating the oil 
in the hydraulic system?” 


““Why bother as to what kind of 
leather is used for mill strapping?” 


“So long as the bearings do not run 
hot why give a thought to the fact that 
they might be lubricated better?”’ 


These are only a very few of the 
many little things which big mill men 
are apt to overlook. 


Among our 700 varieties we make: 


VIM LACE LEATHER, cut and in 
sides. The cut may be had with a 
metal tipped lace like a shoe string. 
Saves much time and permits of the 
smallest lace hole in the belt. It is 
much more durable than rawhide lace 
and far superior to all metal laces. 


HYDROLUBRIC, which lubricates 
the water of the hydraulic system, 
saving many times its cost in reducing 
friction and increasing the service of 
the packings. 


HOUGHTON’S RUST VETO, the 
universal rust preventive. 


VIM LEATHER, the proven strong- 
est and most durable for all varieties 
of mill strapping. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OIL, 
the modern mill machinery lubricant. 
Cuts lubrication costs in two and stops 

Little things, but they add greatly 
to peace of mind, comfort and economy. 
all oil drip and resultant stains. 


HTON 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. : 
1001 Healy Building P.O Box 81 511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: ainut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THIN BOILING 


CLEAN 
FULL STRENGIA 
UNIFORM 
DEPENDABLE 


al 


Your order will receive careful attention 


whether it be for one bag or a carload. 


TEIN, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence Troy 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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Automatic Box Looms 


By Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


PuE American spirit of ingenuity 

and invention is visible in prac- 
lically all branehes of industry in 
this country today, and is the prin- 
cipal factor responsible for permit- 
ling American, business to compete 
with European manufacturers who 
enjoy cheaper labor but use more 
antiquated equipment and  proc- 


The textile manufacturers of this 


duce more perfect cloth in less 
time. 

The automatic fancy box looms, 
the last word in efficient loom con- 
struction, are today to be found in 
ever increasing numbers in South- 
ern and Northern mills. Their re- 
ception by both mill owners and 
mill operatives has been most grat- 
ifying, as they have proven money 
makers for both parties. 

The general trend m favor of the 


Automatic Gingham Loom 


country have been forced by com- 
petition (both domestic and for- 
eign) to seek every available means 
for reducing their production costs, 
and in this the textile machinery 
builders lave co-operated with 
them at every turn. 


The advent of automatic box 


automatic box loom may be seen 
when it is shown that since 1920 
approximately 12,000 automatic 
gingham looms and over 3,000 auto- 
matic worsted and woolen box looms 
have been installed in mills in this 
country. That the reduced cost of 
the product of this huge number of 
automatic box looms has had a 


4x1 Automatic Intermediate 
Worsted Loom 


looms marks the turning point in 


modern weaving procedure. It 
forms nearly as great a line of de- 
markation as the substitution of 
power looms for the old-fashioned 
hand weaving equipment of our 
ancestors, for they not only reduce 


the actual weaving costs but pro- 


definite effect on the market price 
of these fabrics is indicated by the 
constantly growing number of mill 
owners who are putting in this type 


of loom to place their property on 


a modern manufacturing basis, 
ready to meet competition both 


present and future. 
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K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP FOR LOOMS 


The Motion With A Twenty Year Service Record 


Adopted by representative mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and specialty fabrics. 


Adopted by representative Southern mills to replace steel harness motions and double thread drop 
wire motions. 


Mills using other type of motions change to K-A advantageously. 

Representative mills buying new looms fit them with K-A. 

Southern mills have installed 4,000 K-A Electrical Motions this year. 

Mills having extended experience both with K-A and other motions say that K-A shows: 


1—Greater promptness of stopping: 
2—Better dependability in sustained effective service: 


3—Less attention required of loom fixers: 


4—Lower cost of maintenance: 
5—Freedom from complicated adjustments: 


. 6—Ready change at moderate cost from 2-bank to other arrangements: 


7—Easy Repositioning of drop wire system to suit different weaves: 


Following Is a Letter From a Representative Southern Mill That Has 
Adopted Our K-A To Replace 700 Motions of a Different Tupe: 


May 24, 1924. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
P. O. Box 2063, Atlanta, Ga. 


Attention Mr. Wm. D. Whittaker. 


Gentlemen: 

Replying to your letter of the 23rd, with reference to the K-A Electrical Warp Stop motions, 
equipment of which we have just completed an installation. 

As you know, we have been using some of these stop motions for over a year, and now have 
all of our looms equipped, and we consider these the best stop motions on the market that we 
have had any experience with. 

We have been able with these stop motions to greatly decrease warp imperfections in our 
fabrics, and they are not as expensive to operate as the mechanical stop motions which we pre- 
viously used. 

I am glad to say that I think the investment well worth while. 

Yours truly, 


General Superintendent 


Our best testimonials are the re-repeated orders from satisfied customers. One, operating today K-A 
motions installed twenty years ago, recently ordered 800 more. 


Our K-A merits your attention as an item of better equipment and as a sound permanent investment. 


A Letter From You Will Bring Our Representative With Full Information 


Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. Pawtucket, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
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“Better Humidifying Equipment’’ in operation in Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


The Season for Installing 
Better Humiditying 
Equipment. 


One of the likable features of the Bahnson System 1 


Many manufacturers take advantage of the fact that 
each Bahnson Humidifier is a complete humidifying 
unit in itself by installing a few at the time and adding 
others when funds are most available, thus reducing 
the initial cost of a humidifying system, but at the 
same time getting humidity into those departments 
where it is needed most. 


If your present system is wearing out, use a few Bahnson 
Humidifiers to strengthen it as the old ones give out, 


until the worn out system is replaced. 


If your present system does not meet your requirements, 
‘use Bahnson Humidifiers to bring it up to the desired 


If you have some small departments in which you want 
humidity—a laboratory or a test room perhaps—use a 
Bahnson Humidifier. 


In short—Bahnson Humidifiers will fit into practically 
any department in your mill at any time—Economically 
and Efficiently. 


And if you want your entire mill equipped with a BET- 


TER humidifying system, use BAHNSON HUMIDI- 


Our services are yours for the asking. 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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Outlook. for Cotton Mill Production 


An Address by Theodore H. 


NEVER before in my experience 


has the supply of raw cotton 
been so near complete exhaustion, 
and never before has the market 


for cotton goods been so dull. How 
can this paradox be explained, for 
all paradoxes are explicable despite 
the dictionary, which defines a par- 
adox as “something true apparently 
-mpossible.” 

I have spent not a little time and 


effort in trying to find the reason 


for the inconsistency between the 
goods market and the cotton mar- 
ket. I find that although America 
has increased the per capita con- 
sumption of nearliv all the other 
great staples during the last 20 
vears, the per capita consumption 


of cotton shows no growth. 


It was 29 pounds per capita in 
1903. It was 29 pounds per capita 
in 1923. 


Trend of Consumption. 


There was a slight increase dur- 
ing the year, but it was due to the 
demand for military purposes and 
is soon as the Government stopped 


buying, the consumption fell back 
again. The economists agree that 
within the same 20 years our na- 


tional income has more than tripled 
as a result of the increased earning 
power of the people, and with this 
increased earning power there has 
come an inereased buying power 
which has led to a gain of 140 per 
cent in our per capita consumption 
of natural silk and a growth that 
will probably average 50 per cent in 
the per capita of many other quasi 


luxuries such as sugar, candy, cof- 
fee, ice cream, tobacco and even 
snuff. 

Meanwhile, we have become ac- 
quainted with artificial silk, of 
which we used, I think, about 35,- 
000,000 pounds in 1923, as against 


practically none in 1903, and mean- 
while also many new have 
been found for cotton cloth, inchud- 
ing particularly its use when leath- 
erized as a substitute for leather. 


About Women’s Clothing. 


This brief summary of the facts 
seems to indicate that less cotton is 


uses 


being used for clothing and espe- 
cially for women’s clothing, and 
since we know that the women are 


better 
than 


able to buy what 
they were 20 years ago, we 
must conclude that they don’t buy 
cotton goods because they prefer 
something else, or because: they 
wear less clothing than they did in 
1903. Both these assumptions are 
correct. They wear clothing 
and they prefer silk to cotton. 

The cotton manufacturers 
naturally asking whether cotton 
goods will ever recover their pop- 
ularity. The question is a very im- 
portant one, for if it be answered 
in the negative, then it is plain that 
we have too many spindles in the 
(United States, and they will be an 
unproductive investment until the 
country grows up to them and the 
natural gain in population provides 
a market for their product. 


they want 


less 


are 


Price 
Dress Fabric 


before Wholesale 
Buyers. 


Association of 


There are many who attribute the 
reduced use of cotton goods to the 
caprice of fashion. 


Laundering a Great Handicap. 


This may be partially true, but 
there are more substantial reasons 
for it. One is the cost of laundry 
work. All cotton clothing and un- 


washed and 
has to be 
expense is consider- 


derclothing-. has to be 
ironed and some of if 
starched. The 


able, probably two or three times 
what it was before the war. Then, 
too, most laundry work has to be 


sent out nowadays, as there is no 
room for washing or drying clothes 
in the apartments in which the city 
people live. We all know that 
clothes which are laundered in our 
so-called “steam” or “hand” laun- 
dries have a very brief existence. 
For some reason, the process of 
disintegration commences early in 
life, and they go entirely to pieces 


after a few “washings.” In the old 
days, when they were washed at 
home and hung out in the back yard 
lo dry, they lasted longer, but there 
seems to be something that short- 
ens their longevity in the laundry- 
mans or laundrywoman’s’ touch. 


The cost and destructiveness of 
laundering may therefore be count- 
among the reasons why cotton 
goods are not used as formerly for 


ed as 


women's clothing. Silk dresses do 
not need to be laundered, and I am 
informed that other silk garments 


can be washed in a hand basin and 


worn when dry without ironing. 
This, of course, gives silk a great 
advantage and establishes a pref- 


erence 1n 
overcome. 
But there is another reason for 
the disuse of cotton by women. 
It is the cityward tendency of our 
American population. Twenty years 


its favor that is. hard to 


ago more than half of the people 
lived on the farms or in small 
towns. They had no automobiles 


and they stayed at home. 


Farm Women Now Want Silks. 


For the woman. 
or daughter or 
gingham or 


the farmer's wife 
the village belle, a 
a calico dress was the 


prescribed costume. Now a much 
larger proportion of the people 
some say 70 per cent) are to be 


found in the cities and larger towns, 
and those who are left on the farms 
or in the rural districts go to town 
nearly every day in their automo- 
hbiles. The women have learned that 
calicos and ginghams are no longer 
“de rigeur’ and that they are not 
in fact as useful or as smart as silk 
or serge. The consequence is that 
they wear silk or serge, and only 
don a cheap cotton dress when they 
pul on cotton gloves to save their 
hands as they go about their house- 
hold chores. 

These are, 1 think, the fundamen- 
tal reasons for the decreased use of 
cotton goods for women’s clothing. 
They are good reasons. The ques- 
iion is, Can anything be done to 
overcome them and induce the wo- 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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leans Roving Bobbins Lowest Cost 


TOP COVER SWINGS BACK FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT 

DISTURBING SETTING OF BOBBIN TEN SION BELTS: 

THESE BELTS HOLO BOBBINS AGAINST CLEANING 1 
ROLL.PERMITTING ROTATION OF BOBBINS. 


> BALL BEARING 
BELT SHIFTER HANDLE Fe 
ARROWS INDICATE ROTATION OF CY QD 
> CLEANING ROLL , SCAVENGER ROL 


BOBBINS BEING CLEANED. 


FEED BELT TAKE-UP S/ 


ARE PROVIDED WITH SWITCH 
MOUNTED CONVENIENT TO OPERATOR > 
Lhd 
WASTE ENTERS RECEIVER HERE 
WASTE RECEIVER 
DIA. HEIGHT Sim. 


A Proved Method of Perfectly Cleaning Bobbins, Prolonging Life of Bobbins 
and Reworking Waste at One Operation—Endorsed by Hundreds 
of Mills in This and Foreign Countries 


The Termaco can be operated by.a single em- 
p-oyee who merely places the bobbins on the feed 
table from where they are fed between bars con- 
nected at each end to a flexible conveyor belt. 
The conveyor belt slowly carries the bobbins 
around the cleaning roll. 


—in fact, many mills have used the Termaco for 
smoothing up old bobbins, splintered and injured 
by hand cutting. 


The Termaco does not cut the staple, effects a , 
big saving in roving waste and cuts down annual 
cost of bobbins. Prepare now to lower your 
production costs by learning what a Termaco in- 
stallation will annually save your own mill. 


Cleaning roll, covered with card clothing, rap- 
— a tangent to bobbins (see arrows on 
above diagram), whic ‘auses » bobbins 
cleaning roll. The carding motion, thus produced information. 
on the entire circumference of the bobbin, grad- | 
ually cards off all the yarn. 


plan Every Machine Trademarked 


“TERMACO” is sold under a 
The yarn is ¢: VIVA 

one oint manship, material and OPERA- bobbins each working day. 
p — TION No exposed rears to en- 
danger operator B a 
The bobbins then drop out the discharge chute bearings used on high 


| speed shafting. All gears 
are cut gears. Heat 


° treated steel used where 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. necessary for ‘tong life 


part made in jigs 


into any handy receiver while the removed waste 
roving remains on the cleaning roll from which 
it 1s stripped by the scavenger roll in such con- 


and templates to afford 
dition it absolutely requires no reworking or 


further treatment before being mixed with raw 
cotton stock. 


The bobbins drop from the discharge chute in 
perfect condition. They are not cut or splintered 


ENGINEERING DEPT. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Rep. for N. Y. and N. E. 
(Northern Representative handles Complete stock of parts ) 


E. S. Player, Greenville, 8. C, Agent for South Carolina 


perfect interchangeability 
of parts Rall bearings 
positively and easily lu- 
bricated by Alemite Sys- 
tem. Simple and econom- 
ical to operate and keep 
in perfect operating con- 
dition 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
opers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 
ANNOUNCES 
Reduced Round Trip Fares For 
Summer Season, 1924 
WEEK-END FARES 


To Seashore and Mountain Resorts in North Carolina and 
Virginia. Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Season May 23rd to August 31st. 1924. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 
To Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special dates during 
July and August. | : 
SUMMER EXCURSION FARES 


To Seashore and Mountain Resorts on sale daily May 15th to 
September 30th. Final limit October 31st. 


SUNDAY EXCURSION FARES 
From Charlotte and Monroe to Wilmington (Wrightsville 
each). Tickets on sale Saturday night, good returning Sun- 
day night. Season May 31st to August 31st, 1924. 


For further information call on nearest Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Ticket Agent, or address 


W. L. McMORRIS 
General Passenger Agent 
NORFOLK, VA. 


E. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Seven Large Knitting Mills 
Resume Operations 


New Brunswick, N. J., July 17. 
More than 4,000 men and women 
mill workers returned to their jobs 
vesterday in the seven plants of the 
Interwoven Mills, Inc., organization, 
according to the announcement 
from the home offices, 390 George 
street, in this city. These mills 
have been shut down for the past 
two weeks for the purpose of ef- 
fecting internal adjustments and 
would have remained closed for a 
longer period but for the fact that 
advance bookings for winter busi- 
ness made an immediate resumption 
imperative 

John Wyckoff Mettler, president 
of the organization, sailed last Sat- 
urdey on the steamship Rotterdam 
for a short rest in Europe. Before 
sailing he made the statement that 
industmal and commercial prosper- 
ity for the whole country was alt 
hand and that his mills would re- 
sume im order to meet the oncoming 
lide of business. 

The seven plants of the company 
are located in Martinsburg, Berke- 
ley Springs and Harper's Ferry, Va.: 
Chambersburg, Shippensburg and 
Green Battle, Pa. and in Hagers- 
town, Md.- In all of these communi- 
lies these mills supply the chief 
industry of the town, and their re- 
sumption has an important bearing 
on the lives of the people there. 


Philadelphia District Textile 
Men Optimistic 


Philadelphia, Pa—A more opti- 
mistic feeling regarding the future 
outlook is developing among leading 
textile manufacturers in the Ken- 
sington, Frankford, Germantown and 
Manayunk manufacturing districts, 
sccording to loeal factors who are 
in close touch with mill men. 

\ll classes of textile mills, in 
which this city abounds, have been 
operating on curtailed schedules for 
many months. Some have found it 
necessary to suspend entirely and 
a more or less pronounced atmos- 
phere of . pessimism prevailed 
throughout the industry. few 
mills have announced their inten- 
ton to discontinue and several! 
plants have been auctioned at ridic- 
ulously low prices during the past 
few weeks. Reports have it that 
some mill superintendents who have 
been continuously employed for as 
long as 16 years now find them- 
selves without work. 

Those who report better senti- 
ment say there appears lo be a 
growing expectation that conditions 
in the trade will show improvement 
about the middie of next month. I 
is admitted, however, that the de- 
velopment of concrete, tangible evi- 
dence in support of such a theory 
is still lacking. UL is likewise ad- 
mitted that the trade has hit upon 
dates at various times during the 
past year or so when it was beheved 
the corner would be turned and a 
more active demand for textiles be- 
come manifest, and that on each 
ocession the trade has been dis- 
appointed, These arbitrarily fixed 
dates have come and rone und con- 
iitions failed to show any signs of 
improvement. But with the presi- 
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cential nominations out of the way, 
an improvement in the agricultural 
situation looming ahead, and the 
general expectation that business 
will open up in the fall, mill men 
are declared to be hoping for the 
long delayed improvement in their 
business. 

Meanwhile some local mills are 
said to be taking advantage of the 
present dull period to improve their 
equipment and make adjustments in 
their factories to be ready for a 
stronger demand when it finally 
does develop. It is not inferred that 
improvements are being made on 
an extensive scale, but it is stated 
that small purchases of machinery 
and equipment of various types 
have been quite numerous in recent 
months.—Daily News Record. 


Democratic Nominee To 
Wear Hand Woven 
Tryon Homespun 

The Tryon Handweavers, believ- 
ing that a Democratic nominee for 
presidential honors should be Dem- 
ocratically clothed, shipped Hon. 
lohn W. Davis an eight-yard bolt 
of selected homespun made in 
Tryon from North Carolina wool, 
hand woven by native weavers. 

The letter which accompanied the 
gift reads as follows: 

Tryon, N. C., July 15, 1924. 
Hon. John W. Davis, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Dear Sir: 

in this undoubtedly Democratic 
year, if seems appropriate that the 
candidate of our party should be 
clothed not only with authority but 
with Democratic raiment—we are 
therefore taking the great liberty of 
sending you at your home address 
eight yards of our No. 27 woolen 
homespun, which is a product of 
Western North Carolina. 

This cloth is made of Democratic 
wool, from Democratic sheep, spun 
and woven by Democratic men in 
the altogether Democratic Old North 
State. 

The industry which produces 
these woolens are endeavoring to 
return to the handicraft of our 
Democratic forebears, when where- 
of, man ate and clothed himself. 

We can assure you that the cloth 
will stand the storm and stress of 
your whole term in the White 
House. 

With my best wishes, we remain, 

Sincerely, 
TRYON HANDWEAVERS. 
P. Bacon, Owner. 
Ohio Grange Condemns Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 16.—Ohio 
State Grange, which usually con- 
trols the General Assembly of Ohio, 
loday went on record unanimously 
through its executive committee 
against the child labor amendment 
submitted by Congress. Reasons 
given are: 

“Because it would give to 
Congress the power to prohibit 
or regulate essential and health- 
promotion labor on farms of 
children under eighteen years of 
age, and because it would be 
another step toward a paternal- 
istic centralized government and 
we have already gone too far in 
that direction.” 
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Art Cloth Mills 


The machinery installation in the new Art Cloth Mill at Lowell, North 


Carolina, will be completed and manufacturing will begin within the next 


few weeks. This new weaving plant, located im the center of the fine 


yarn mills of North Carolina, will produce a fancy mixed silk and cotton 


dress goods, shirtings and draperies. 

The weave shed is single story with basement under one end, 595x192 
feet, reinforced concrete and daylight construction, the concrete reaching 
to the window sills and the remainder of the walls being built up with 
steel columns and steel sash. The roof is monitor construction, there 


New Plant of the Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C. 


being eight monitors 3 feet high, 10 feet 8 inches wide and 27 feet long. 


The roof is standard tar and gravel with an insulating covering of Celotex. 


The floor is tar concrete base with 2%-inch pine intermediate and maple 
top floor. Columns are of cast iron. 

While the mill was built:to accommodate 1,000 looms, only 600 are 
included in the original installation. One end of the building will be used 
for preparatory machinery and dyeing equipment. The basement—200 
feet long—will be ‘used for grey yarn storage, cloth room and machine 
shop. 


The looms are of Crompton-Knowles make and are automatic dobby 


dress goods and jacquard looms. The dyeing equipment is furnished by 


the Franklin Process Company. The warpers are Entwistle. The winders 
are made by the Universal Winding Company. Beamers and slashers are 
supplied by Cohoes Foundry and Machine Company. The loom motors 
are of General Electric Company make and all others by Westinghouse 


Interior View, New Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C. 


I.lectric and Manufacturing Company. Individual drive is used through- 
cut. The lighting system uses R. L. M. reflectors and 300-watt bow! 
enameled lamps on 16-foot spacings. 

The complete plant was designed by J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
Greenville, 5. €C.; Brown-Harry Construction Company, Gastonia, N. C., 
were the building contractors; Michael & Bivens, Gastonia, N. C., installed 
the electrical equipment; Bahnson &. Co. furnished the humidifiers, and 
fire protection equipment was installed by M. J. Doherty & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
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All parts ef every Anchor Post and, consequently, a larger 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, saving for the purchaser. 

posts, anchors, etc.), are heav- Phone or write our nearest 
ily galvanized throughout to representative for complete in- 


resist rust. This thorough gal- formation on this and other 
vanizing means many addi- 
tional years of useful service-~- tures 


— BRCALSE They Abe ANCHORED... 


Anchor Post Fences 


SERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED 


High: Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


advantageous Anchor Post fea- 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE. B. €ys 

. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bldg.; SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.: ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bldg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8S. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents im OtherCittes 


Protection Fence 


the Fence with the super - heavy zinc coat. 


Page Fence gives durable, positive, economical production. The 
interlocked fabric has a super-heavy zinc coat, five times as 
thick as ordinary galvanizing, applied after weaving. That 
means rust-resistance—long life—lew cost per year 

Many of the South’s greatest cotton mills are Page-Protected— 
have written us of their complete satisfaction. Why not add 
the benefit of a real fence to your plant? ‘Phone or write now 
for estimates and prices. 

Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., protected 


by Page Fence, erected by General 
Equipment Co. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Articles Submitted in Prize Competition On This Subject. 


Number Twenty 


Better equipment tor 
cotton mills is a very important 


Southern 


subiect, ana of the Southern 
mills are installing better equip- 
ment each veut Kveryv cotton mult 
should have some kind of a good 
and efficient opener and 


cleaning system to put the cotton 


eorion 


through before HO reaches the hop- 
per of the first picker machine. 
From practical experience I will say 
that such a system 18 a saving to 


most any cotton mill. Several years 


ago | instatied it cleaning system 
a small mill and tl proved to be a 
great saving, as previous to this 
installation, the very best produce 
tion we could get was about 15,500 
pounds of cotton per week per 
picker, and if was not pul out in 
the best condition, as the laps were 
not very even and the cotton had 
a large amount of sand and dust 
left in it: but since instatiing this 
system, we have been able to in- 
crease oul production to as hielr as 
20,500 pounds per week per picker, 
and oul laps There Cver ind 
much eleaner, thus making the cot- 
fon easier to card, and it runs bet- 
ter all the way through the mill 


making cleaner varn and cloth. 

It is needless to say that there 
are many other modern improve- 
ments in textile machinery thal are 
of great value to the Southern cot- 
ton mills. The vacuum card strip- 
per is worthy of mention, being a 
wonderful contribution to the card 
ing room It not only eliminates 
the fog of dust which was produced 
by the use of the old roller system 
of stripping cards, which was very 
detrimental to the health and com- 
fort of the employees, but it also 
does better work. It increases: the 
production of the card, as the cy!- 
vier does not have to he stopped 
fo strip out as it did with the old 
roller stripper. Again, the vacuum 
stripper system 1s not nearly as 
dangerous as the old ralier system, 
since the eylinder door does not 
have to be opened and there are no 
bands to change, which almost 
eliminates the danger of accidents 
the operator. Another decided 
advantage is that it is a great labor 
saving device since one man can 
strip cards with the vacuum strip- 
per with greater ease than two men 
could do the same work using the 
old roller stripper. 

\nother 


betier equipment 


‘“nihern eotton mills is a gocd 
filling rewinder, especially’ for 
coarse and medium werght goods 
mnills, as, by installing rew'nders, 
one can spin his filling thread in 
large rings and put from twice te 
three times as much filling threrd 
ona bobbin as when spinning dircel 
for the shuttle. This saves fen 
one-half to two-thirds of the ex- 
pense for doffing and increases !'1e 
production of the spinning frame 
from 5b to 10 per cen! by not having 
io be stepped so offen to be dotted. 
The spinners can run more spindles 
hecause they wont have nearly as 
many doffs to clean, thus saving 
from one-half to two-thirds of the 
clear’ waste made by doffing. Again, 
when the yarn reached the weave 
room the bobbins will contain up- 
proximately three times as much 
thread as when the thread is spun 
on the filling bobbin, which means 
a saving of two-thirds of the work 
of filling loom battemes. This sSav- 
ing of time will permit the weaver 
to operate more looms and conse- 
quently reduce the cost of weaving. 
There will also be less loom stop- 
sige caused by the shuttle failing 
to thread. This will increase pro- 


duction some. then. two-thirds of 


the wear and breakage of the trans- 
fer machinery, temple knives and 
shuttle feeler knives will be saved, 
as they will have just one-third as 
much work to perform as when the 
filling was spun on the filling bob- 
hin to fit the shuttle. Then comes 
ihe saving in filling waste which ts 
knocked out of the shuttle when 
the bobbins are changed. If there 
wus just the same amount of waste 
left on the bobbin in either case, 
fhe saving would be 66 2-3 per cent, 
as the loom will knock out only 
one-third as many bobbins; but as 
each bobbin is started on a winder 
independently the bunch can be 
made the same on each bobbin and 
the feeler ean be set a little closer 
than for filling that is spun on the 
filling bobbin, thus making a some- 
what greater saving than 66 2-35 per 
eent. Also the cloth has only one- 
third as many defeets caused by 
changing of the bobbins in_ the 
shuttle, which is quite an item il- 
self. Then, when filling is rewound, 
the pressure and strain which ‘it 
undergoes will set the twist in the 
yarn, thereby reducing its tendency 
to kink in the cloth, thus making 
better, smoother goods. 


Of course, tue cost of rewinding 


CHALMERS 


Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Steam Turbines for 
Industrial Plants 


Allis - Chalmers Turbo - Generator, 
2300 volts, 314 Amp., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 3600 R. P. M. in a nationally 
known industrial plant in Detroit, is 
but one of the many successfully in- 
dustrial installations. 


Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine and Alternator 
units are built in sizes ranging from 200 kw. up 


PRODUCTS 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam ‘Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Condensers 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Pumping Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Gas Engines 

Oil Engines 

Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 


Crushing and Cement Machy. 

Flour Mill Machinery 

Saw Mill Machinery 

Air Compressors 

Air Brakes 

Steam and Electric Hoists 

Farm Tractors 

Power Transmission Machy. 

Perforated Metal 

Timber Treating and 
Preserving Machinery 
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is to be considered, but the savings 
in the spinning and weaving will 
more than pay the cost. If the 
Savings would not be more than the 
cost of rewinding, the improvement 
in the quality of the cloth alone is 
well worth the installation of the 
rewinders. 

Of course, there are many other 
better equipments that could be 
added to Southern cotton mills that, 
no doubt, would pay goods divi- 
dends on the investment. 

DOTT. 


Number Twenty-One 


In submitting my article on Bet- 
ter Equipment I am going to adhere 
strictly to the rules of the contest, 
namely, it is intended to show the 
ndvantages of new machinery. 

The advantages of new opening 
machinery over old are numerous. 
First, it is possible to handle a 
greater amount of cotton per oper- 
ative on account of the automatic 
feeders with feed regulators and 
extended aprons. This makes 1 
possible for an operative to put a 
large amount on the apron at one 
lime and the machine will auto- 
matically regulate the amount. On 
most old equipment this is not the 
Another advantage of the 
extended apron is that it is possible 


Cast 


fo get a large mixing around the 
apron and the operator can feed 
the machine with cotton ‘out of 


every bale with ease. The vertical 
opener practically the same 
thing for cotton that opening up 
the cotton and letting it stand for 


does 


several days, except it performs 
this function in considerable less 
time, thereby saving floor space. 


Aside from giving the eotton a good 
airing the vertical opener tears up 
the matted lumps of cotton into a 


fluffy state, making ‘it easier to 
handle on the breaker. In actual 
tests it has been found that cotton 


run through a vertical opener be- 
fore being run through the picking 
machines runs better on the pickers 
and the amount of good laps run 
was a greater percentage than those 
from the cotton that had not been 
run through the vertical opener. It 
is possible for an operative to tend 
more breakers with greater 
and there is less liability of making 
bad work caused by irregular feed- 
ing of the hopper. When a breaker 
is equipped with a feed regulator 
with an extended apron of, say, 12 
feet, a breaker equipped with an 
even motion will produce an evener 
lap, which is essential in producing 
even yarns. 

Adjustable grid bars are responsi- 
ble for saving mills great amounts 
of money by making it possible to 
cut the amount of white cotton 
thrown out through the grid bars 
to a minimum. This is not possible 
to eliminate on old style machines. 

In a test it was found that ball 
bearings on beater and fans paid 
for themselves in a short period of 
time in the consumption of oil and 
power. Picking machines designed 
to take longer lengths of laps will 
reduce the amount of white waste 
on the back of the card (plecings) 
and improve the quality of the yarn 


ease, 
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by making a more even. sliver. 
Cards with 12-inch cans are more 
desirable than the old style 10-inch 
can, because it is possible to get a 
larger package of sliver for the 
back of the drawing with less piec- 
ings than if is possible to get in a 
l0-inch can. On a new style 4 de- 
livery it is possible to get 30 per 
cent more production than on an 
old style 6 delivery drawing, or 
even on a new 6 delivery drawing, 
because when one end comes down 
on a 4 delivery drawing only 4 de- 
liveries are stopped, whereas on a 
6 delivery frame one end will stop 
6 deliveries instead of 4. The same 
principle holds true on the drawing 
as on the ecard about the 10-inch 
and 12-inch cans. Stop motions on 
new frames are better than on the 
old, which cuts down the chances 
for bad work to pass or a singling 
lo pass to a minimum. 

Steel rolls or metallic rolls, top 
and bottom, increase the produetion 
of drawing frames 33 per cent over 
leathered covered rolls of the same 
diameter and running at the same 
speeds. 

It is possible to get a greater 
production on new roving frames 
with wide guages and longer frames 
than it is to get off old frames with 
narrow gauges and short frames. 

.In spinning the upkeep is less on 
a tape driven spindle than on a 
hand driven frame. A witle guage 
frame is better than the old narrow 
guage frames because it is possible 
lo run a larger package of yarn, 
use a larger ring and a larger bob- 
bin. This improves the work and 
shortens the amount of doffings. 
which ultimately increases the pro- 
duction. Frames with individual 
motors will increase the production 
over belt driven frames. 

The type of spindles now used on 
new equipment makes it possible to 
run the spindle faster with 
Vibration than the old type spindle. 
Thereby an increase in production 
with amount of tangled yarn 
is gained by using new type spin- 
dies. 


less 


less 


In spooling we find that our new 
have considerably 
waste than the old. This is due to 
the fact that the builder motions 
are constructed in such a way that 
they are easily adjusted with ac- 
curacy and every spool when full 
is a perfect one. The upkeep of a 
new tape driven spooler ts cansid- 
erably less. An increased produc- 
Lion can be had on a new spooler 
over an old one on account of sevy- 
eral reasons. First, an individual 
drive 1s positive, while the speed of 
a belt driven cylinder is a variable 
speed. Next, the side ejecting bob- 
bin holder makes it possible for an 
operative to spool more boxes of 
yarn on account of the time saved 
in taking out the empty bobbin, 
dropping it in the bobbin pins and 
replacing with a full bobbin, while 
on the new spoolers an operative 
strikes the side of the bobbin holder 
and the bobbin falls out while the 
operator is putting in the full bob- 
bin. The empty bobbin is auto- 
matically carried to end of the 
spooler and emptied into a box. 

In warping, new frames have the 

Continued on Page 28) 
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f BETTER LUBRICATION AT Less Cost Per MONTH 


For Looms— 


A Well Known Textile Expert 
TRADE MARK 


NON-F 


away from the 


Try NON-FLUID OIL on 


Send for free testing sample. 


gives satisfactory service as it is 


drawbacks of liquid oil by 


Modern Lubrication 


No. 00000 


rivises that the use of 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


adhesive and clings to the part being 


lubricated therefor: practically abolishing spattered warp 

With NON-FLUID OL the eustomary intervals between oilings can be 
stretched from five to six times—less oj] is used and tess tims: pent in 
olling 

For all parts of looms, use “A No. 00000" grade Apply with «an oil can 
Where a grease-form lubricant is required on cams uss K No. 00 
Special’ grads Apply with thin brush 

Leading milis throughout the country have found it possible to get 


using NON-FLUID 


your own looms 


'NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO, 


| MAIN OFFICE: 401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
WAREHOUSES ; 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. NEW 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WORKS: NEWARK, N. }.. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, 
Ring Twisters for Cotten. Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn 


J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 

Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. BS. A. 

Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers gale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Upeners 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 
Spoolers 
Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
teels 


Doublers 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders 
Spindles for 
Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket. R. L. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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HE textile industry has been sec- 

ond to none in its application of 
the many modern mechanical in- 
ventions and improvements. Its a 
far cry to the hand looms and spin- 
ning frames of oul grand- 
fathers. Many of us are in danger 


grent 


of thinking. however, that this age 
ot improvement reached ils zenith 
a generation ago. But stop a mo- 
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By a Representative of the Root Co. 


matic counting machines in the tex- 
tile industry had its start only 
about fifteen years ago. It began 
with one or two of those pioneering 
souls found in every industry, who 
are not satisfied with the present, 
but have vision and open mind and 
discrimination to study, investigate, 
to choose the good and useful in 
what is new, and unim- 


reject the 


| 


1g. 5 


ing or counting at some distant 
point, are among the important 
functions of counting machines at 
the present time. This speeds up 
operations, lessens cost of produc- 
tion, avoids disputes as to wages 
or output, weeds out, or calls atten- 
tion to imefficient machines’ or 
operators, and gives the manager a 
feeling of security in his knowledge 


Here’s an installation of a No. 95 Reco on doubling machine at the 


ment! Is this so? We are so close 
to the ‘present and become s0 
quickly accustomed to each new 


improvement that we fail to realize 
there has been more progress in 
many of these lines in the past fif- 
teen or twenty years than in the 
previous fifty years. 

The present extended use of auto- 


Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass. 


How much the world owes 
to these pioneers in all realms! 
The paying for operations on a 
piece-work basis, the saving in han- 
diing of materials and the checking 
of efficiency of individual machines 
by the counting machine register- 
ing amount produced at the ma- 
chine, instead of weighing, measur- 


portant. 


of these factors.that he 
otherwise have. 

The company with which the 
writer is connected was among the 
leaders in this work. In looking 
back now if seems perhaps our mest 
important service has been to the 
textile industry. When the writer 


took charge of the business, fifteen 


cannot 
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Root 


years ago, there were very few tex- 
tile installations, but many of the 
leading men in the industry were 
beginning to realize their need of 
some better method of registering 
production operations. Among them 
were Charles H. Fish, then of Dover, 


N. H.; Frederic H. Bishop, of the 
Universal Winding Company, Bos- 


ton: J. C. Wadleigh, agent, and B. P. 
Currier, buyer, of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, Lowell, 
Mass.: the Jenckes Spinning Com- 


pany, Pawtucket, R. L; -American 
Mills Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
and others. 

Previously, a purchasing agent 


for many years, the writer had 
found the best buyer's policy that 
which permits of close co-operation 
with the seller, with the feeling 
that their interests are mutual, and 
in this transfer to the selling end 
it was easy to go to our customers 
and prospects to seek and offer co- 
operation in the wider application 
of counting machines to the obvious 
and ever growing needs of the in- 
dustry. For a number of years we 
put as much or more time and ex- 
pense into investigation and engi- 
neering as into selling, using con- 
stantly the suggestions and encour- 
agement given by these men, and if 
we have succeeded-in some degree 
in our effort to be of service, the 
industry owes much to these textile 
men who co-operate as practically 
with our engineers in making ef- 
fective our ideas in meeting textile 
requirements as they have arisen. 
Probably the most important of 


these has been the application of 
counters to looms for registering 
“picks,” permitting paying weavers 


by the “pick,” which is now recog- 
nized as the most equitable, eco- 
nomical and mutually satisfactory 
way of paying. 

Besides a very great general ad- 
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Fig. 6 


Method of gearing No. 05 “Bristol” on Compressing 
and Inspecting Spooler 


“Bristol” 


Worcester. 


= 
=. 


Counter on 


Direct Beaming Outfit made by the Warp Compressing Co 
Our Counters are part of their standard equipment. 
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vantage in the use of pick counters, 
the necessity for increased produc- 
tion in tire fabric and other lines 
during the war and since, requiring 
day and night shifis sometimes for 
long periods, developed a_ special 
need for pick counters as the most 
satisfactory basis for paying the 
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uses equally essential. The close 
association and frequent conter- 
ences of textile men, both superin- 
lendents and agents and treasurers, 
as well, have been an important 
factor in spreading the information, 
and many men coming back from 
a convention or monthly association 


Fig. 3 
Reco Pick Counter Showing Universal 
Couplings and Worm and Housing 


two shifts. 
Next in impartance to the pick 

counters are counters or clocks to 

register hanks produced on _ twist- 


meeting have sat down the first 
thing to write us for further infor- 
mation about those counters a 
brother superintendent- was using. 


“Se 
~ 
we 


Hank Counter Installation 
Fig. 2 


ers, spinning, roving and drawing 


frames. 


In finishing plants there are many 


It does not take long nowadays to 
“sell” a progressive textile man on 
a modern profitable proposition of 


Nouthern Railway System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip 
Fares for Summer Season, 1924 


Summer Excursion Fares 


to Mountain and Seashore Resorts on sale daily 
May 15-Sept. 30. Final limit Oct. 31. 


Sunday Excursion Fares 


From Salisbury, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, Danville and intermediate stations to 
Norfolk, Morehead City and Wilmington 
(Wrightsville Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday 
night and Sunday, limit Sunday night, season May 
31-August 30, 1924. 


Week-End Fares 


To Western North Carolina Mountain Resorts and 
Seashore resorts of Eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Season May 16 to August 30, 
1924. 


Special Excursion Fares 


to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special 
dates during June, July and August. 


We Recommend the Beautiful Mountains | 
of Western North Carolina | 


Out Door Sports Recreation Restful | 


Wonderful Boys’ and Girls’ Camps are Located in 
Western North Carolina Mountains 
Round Trip Fares for Special Occasions 
Descriptive Literature Furnished on Application 
For further detailed information call on any 
Southern Railway Ticket Agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
237 W. Trade Street 112 E. Market Street 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
236 N. Main Street 326-27 Fayetteville Street 


R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Light that keeps eyes wide open 


is bound to make a difference 


LL the wonder, all the surmise, all the 
questions that have been caused by the 
performance of Cooper Hewitt Work- 
Light in hundreds of American manufactur- 
ing plants can be answered in one simple 
sentence: 


The picture 
shows a night 
view of mule 
spinners in the 


“It is light that keeps eyes wide open.” 


That explains more and better production. 


Crompton Mills, Tt explains reduced accident hazard—reduced 
Crompton, R.I., 
photographedat labor turnover—and points out, as well, a 


night under 
Work-Light. 
Notice how 
clearly threads 
stand out, and 
the even inten- 
sity of the illu- 
mination. 


real basis for economical plant operation. 


Let a manufacturer*—one of the most 
famous names in industry—bear us out. He 
writes: | 

“The light 1s easier on the eyes. 

‘The men are able to work with less fatigue. 

*The length of the tube eliminates shadows. 

“The low intensity in the tube eliminates glare.” 

Multiply that advantage in seeing power by the number 
of men and machines in a plant, and the “reason why” of 
Work-Light 1s made clear. 

Eyes stay wide open under Work-Light because 
it is nine-tenths composed of greenish-yellow rays, 
the seeing rays of light. Thus the eyes have to 
focus practically for one color only, instead of the 
six that blur the image and create fatigue in all 
other light. 

The Work-Light tube diffuses light evenly from a source 
fifty inches long, practically eliminatang shadows and remov- 
ing all possibility of glare. 

The worth of any lighting system can fairly be judged 
only by the amount of perfect work produced by its aid. Put 
the question to a plant that you know is using Work-Light— 
or send for the Work-Light booklet today. Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Co., 89 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


* Name and complete letter upon request. 


COOPER HEWITT 


2iA © H. E. Co., 1924 


this kind. Production costs are too 
insistent to allow overlooking any 
important factor in their control 
and reduction. 

Fig. 1 shows a “pick” counter on 
a loom of a well-known tire man- 
ufacturer, counting every cross 
thread of the tong fibre Arizona 
cotton which makes the foundation 
of a world famous cord tire. 

This type of “pick” counter is be- 
ing adopted by modern weaving 
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such a way as to absorb the vibra- 
tion. This type of counter has been 
on the market for several years, 
giving uninterrupted service to its 
many Users. 

Fig. 2 shows a hank counter in 
the same tire fabric plant. 

Fig. 3 is a separate view of the 
pick counter and connection Is used 
on the loom shown in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 4 shows an enlarged view of 
the hank counter. ‘This particular 


Fig. 4 


mills for use on all kinds of mate- 
rial, from the heaviest blankets to 
the finest broad silks. 

Due to the excessive vibration of 
all looms, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in manufacturing an in- 
strument which would be _ proof 
against tampering, and would stand 


counter is standard equipment on 
the roving frames built by the 
Woonsocket Machine and (“Press 
Company, of Woonsocket, R. I. 
Fig. 5 shows a standard counter 
on a doubling machine at the Far- 
well Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass. 
Fig. 6 is a standard counter which 


Fig. 1 


up under the severe service to 
which it is subjected. Because of 
its simplicity and sturdy construc- 
tion, the counter illustrated has 
completely solved this problem. It 
consists of two units, the counter 
and the gear housing. These units 
are connected by means of a steel 
rod and two universal joints, in 


shows particularly the method of 
gearing on a compressing and in- 
specting spooler. 

Fig. 7 shows this same counter 
on a direct beaming outfit made by 
the Warp Compressing Company, 
Worcester. This counter is part of 
their standard equipment. 
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Justly Called Unadulterated Bolshevism 


By Bishop Warren A. Candler. 


ig is to be hoped that the sovereign States of the American Union will 


not approve what is known as “the Child Labor Amendment” to the 
Federal Constitution. 


This unwise and dangerous amendment has been adopted by both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States, and, thereby, it has been 
passed to the States for rejection or ratification. 

Thus far three States have acted upon it through their respective 
Legislatures. Two States have rejected it, and one (Arkansas) has ratified 
it. 

It is a piece of legislative sentimentality which appeals strongly to 
people who are controlled more by their feelings than by their reason. 
thut the purest emotions are often most blind, and the following of them 
frequently leads to the defeat of the real objects which excite them. 

Such is the case with this “Child Labor Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Every unperverted heart responds instantly to whatever proposes 
to promote the welfare of children. The helplessness of childhood arouses 
sympathy and awakens zeal on its behalf. It is on this account that many 
good people have been moved to give their support to this bad measure. 
With their sensibilities excited on behalf of children they have fixed their 
attention upon imaginary benefits to be derived from the amendment and 
they have overlooked the real and inevitable evils which will flow from it. 

There are other things that vitally affect children and which outrank 
in importance their exemption from labor until they have obtained 48 
vears of age. 

There are matters which concern the sacred authority of parenthood 
and the sanctity of the home which cannot be ignored and disregarded 
without the greatest damage to childhood and the most serious injury to 
society. 

The world’s earliest and best form of government was patriarchal. 
The father of the family was the ruler of the home by “divine right.” 
jut as population increased, as households expanded into tribes, and as 
tribes grew to nations, other forms of general government became neces- 
sary. It must not be supposed, however, that these more enlarged gov- 
ments superseded the government of the family and entirely set it aside. 
The best and most that they could do was to protect and perpetuate the 
household government which is the unit of all true civilization and the 
foundation of all other forms of government. 

But this “Child Labor Amendment” tends to discredit and dethrone 
parents and subvert family government, substituting for parenthood a 
paternalistic government at Washington and empowering the Federal 
Congress to stand in loco parentis to all the children of the country under 
is years of age. This is nothing less than a monstrous proposal. If 
proceeds on the absurd assumption that Congress will be more tenderly 
concerned for children than their own parents, and that from the distant 
National Capital congressional tenderness and wisdom will do better for 
them than their affectionate fathers and mothers, watching over them in 
iheir homes. This assumption appraises congressional government far 
above its worth and puts home government far below its value. 

Upon this point Hon. Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, spoke most pointedly 
and truly when this wretched amendment was under consideration by 
the House of Representatives. He said: 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, this proposed amendment goes further, in my 
judgment, than any amendment that has ever been proposed to the 
Constitution so far as the control of human rights is concerned—the God- 
given, inalienable right of parents to regulate and control their own 
children whom God gave them. This amendment will authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to invade the sanctuary of the homes of the nation, the 
cornerstone on which the nation is builded. What does the amendment 
propose? 

“That Congress shall have the power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“The amendment does not limit nor confine the power of Congress to 
legislate with respect to their work in mines, factories, sweatshops, or 
other. places injurious to their moral and physical welfare, but it goes 
further—it is as wide open as the heavens—and provides that Congress 
can have authority to say that they can not work in fields, stores, or 
other wholesome and healthful occupations. Aye, it goes even further, it 
confers upon Congress the power to say a girl under 18 years of age 
cannot work to assist her own mother in doing the housework, cooking, 
dish washing, and so forth, in her own home, and that a son of like age 
cannot help his own father to work on a farm.” 

Remarking upon a pamphlet circulated among both the Senate and 
House of Representatives by the lobbyists, through whose efforts this 


dangerous measure was pushed through Congress, Mr. Crisp went on to 


say: 

“We all received a pamphlet entitled ‘Child Labor Facts,’ issued and 
circulated by the proponents of this amendment, ladies and gentlemen 
uctuated by humanitarian motives, presenting reasons why the amendment 
should be adopted. On page 10 the statement is made: 

““The Southern States have a larger percentage of child labor than 
any other section of the country because of the predominance of agricul- 
ture there.’ 

“Only 20 per cent of the children of Georgia, including white and 


(Continued on Page 25) 


Look inside 


your mill receptacles 


Ts 


the surface 
smooth? 


— and damaged receptacles are a source of 
much loss and injury to materials. They in- 
jure workmen’s hands. Upkeep costs are high. 
There is practically no upkeep on Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles. They are agate-smooth, strong, dura- 
ble.. They are constructed so that no roughness or 
projection can catch the fibres of the sliver. There 
are no splinters to injure the hands of operators 
These receptacles do not scuff, crack, splinter, or 
corrode. 


Diamond Fibre wears like iron 


Diamond Fibre, from which our smooth-inside 


Diamond ag receptacles are made, is a hard, glossy- 
~ bi surfaced, resilient material. It is light 


in weight, but practically indestructible. 


Many mill owners are now examining 
equipment costs. Some mills have re- 
duced their maintenance force fifty per 
cent by installing Diamond Fibre Re- 
ceptacles. 


Write for our new booklet, “Diamond 
Fibre Receptacles.” It contains full 
specifications on standard sizes of 
trucks, roving cans, gill cans, boxes, 


barrels, mill baskets, etc. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Toronto, Canada—London, England 


4) 


Diamond Fibre 
Diamond Fibre Compound Box Barrel With Cover 
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Eliminate Them 


MAJOR McLEARY, of the United 

States Army, was on his way in 
a Dodge car from Norfolk .Va.. to 
Columbia, S. C. 

Somewhere below Raleigh. N. C.. 
he saw M. N. King and Frank Har- 
rell, cotton mill operatives, that had 
worked at Union, 8S. €., and other 
points, and they asked and received 
a ride. 

About eleven miles below Cheraw. 
5. C., they shot Major McLeary to 
death and stole his money and auto- 
mohile. 

King was caught near Asheville 
and after confessing piloted the 
officers to the place in the woods 
near Cheraw, 8S. C.,. where the bones 
of Major McLeary were found 
picked clean by the foul birds of the 
air. Harrell has not yet been 
caught. 

rhe cotton mill people of the 
south are on the average as g00d 


and as clean as those in any other 


walk of life, but there is an element 
in the mills from which spring such 


men “as King and Harrell and such 


women as have had their low order 
of morality exposed through a re- 
cent court case. 

There is a real need of a move- 
ment to raise the moral standard 
of the cotton mill villages so that 
they will drive from their midst 
such men and women. 

It is.to a great extent the fault 
of the management of mills who 
employ people with absolutely no 
consideration given to their charac- 
fer and morals and continue to em- 
ploy. certain operatives even after 
they discover that their presence is 
an insult to decent people. 

If some mills continue to refuse 
io recognize their responsibility the 
laws should be so drawn that they 
ean be held responsible for know- 
ingly mixing immoral and degener- 
ate people with decent ones. 

There have been too many recent 
illustrations of the low type of cot- 
ton mill operatives that are able to 
secure employment in our mills. 


McMahon Finally Comes 


T was in August three years ago 

that Thomas Failure McMahon 
reached Charlotte one morning 
without the money that the strik- 
ing operatives had been led to ex- 
pect. 

lif was on the afternoon of. that 
same day that he caught a train 
back to New England, and has never 
shown his face in this section since 
then, but it is now reported that he 
will speak at Salisbury on Saturday 
night. 

McMahon and his assistants or- 
ganized unions in the Charlotte- 
Concord - Kannapolis. section and 
promised the operatives that when 
they struck they would receive $6 
per week. 

\ccording to one of his assistants 
VcMahon had collected $250.000 in 
dues and initiation fees up to the 
time the operatoves struck in June, 
1921, but during the entire strike 
none of the strikers received the 
promised $6 per week, for the Mc- 
Mahon gang kept all the money they 
had collected. 

At first the operatives were 
stalled along with promises of the 
weekly benefit. and the local mer- 
chants of each village gave credit 
in expectation of the benefits being 
paic, 

When tne merchants could give 
no credit the operatives were 
shown how to beg contributions 
from the public and from the oper- 
atives of neighboring towns. 

All the time the strikers were 
kept enthused with promises of 
plenty of funds from the North and 
many asserted that millions would 
be sent. 

Finally the questions became so 
many that MeMahon went North 
with the promise to bring back 
money. 

He came back that morning in 
August, hoping to again stall the 
strikers but they demanded money, 
not words, and had he dared to go 
into a mill village he would have 
been mobbed. 


Thomas Failure McMahon slipped 
away that evening and has never 
been back. He deserted the strikers 
at the most critical time of the 
strike. 

His organization kept the $250,000 
they had collected and let the oper- 
atives depend upon charity or go 
hungry when they struck. 

When he pulled a similar stunt 
upon the operatives in New England 
the following spring he told them 
that he had no funds because he 
had spent large sums in the South. 

Now Thomas Failure McMahon 
has the nerve to come back to this 
section and try to again promote 
the collection of dues. 

Verily some people can get away 
with almost anything. 


Have Pu rchased Becky 
Ann’s Books 


URING the past week we have 

purchased the copyrights upon 
eleven cotton mill stomes which 
Mrs. Ethel Thomas wrote under the 
name of “Becky Ann” and will pub- 
lish them in book form. 

Mrs) Thomas was formerly a 
weaver in a cotton mill but a local 
paper discovered her ability as a 
writer and she was secured as a 
reporter. 

Later she went to the Mill News 
and while with them began to write 
stories of cotton mill life. 

Her intimate knowledge of cotton 
mill conditions and her wonderful 
gift as a writer, made her stories 
the feature of the Mill News and 
they have been exceedingly popular 
with the mill people. 

Her stories are clean and whole- 
some and each of them carries a 
moral that should tend to uplift the 
mill people. 

Since going to “The Shuttle” at 
LaGrange, Ga., Mrs. Thomas has 
written several additional stories. 
two of which were published in the 
Textile Home. 

In order to preserve the “Becky 
Ann” stories of Southern mill life 
we have purchased the copyrights 
and will publish in book form the 
following books. 

i. “Only a Factory Boy.” 

2. “From -Ball Room to Weave 
Room.” 

3. “Will Allen, Sinner.” 

i. “The Better Way.” 

>. “Truth Crushed to Eearth,’ 

6. “For Her Children’s Sake.” 

7. “Driven From Home.” 

8. “A Man Without a Friend.” 

9. “The Way of a Man.” 

10. “The Way of a Woman.’ 

ii. “Hearts of Gold.” 

These stories will, when printed, 
make books of from 150 to 200 pages. 
The scenes in each story are laid in 
cotton mills and cotton mill villages. 

The prices of the books will be 
$1.00 each, postage paid, and we can 
now accept orders for them, to be 
mailed as soon as printed. 

Our New Style 
UR readers doubtless noticed a 
difference in the appearance of 
the last issue of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 
In order to make it easier to 
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read and to improve the appear- 
ance we have arranged LO place 
nore space between the columns of 
reading matter. 

It requires a larger sheet of paper 
and is quite an additional expense 
but we believe the improved ap- 
pearance justifies the cost. 


GREENVILLE COTTON MILLS. 
Greenville, N .C., 
July 18, 1924. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

Your active opposition to. the 
Federal Child Labor legislation, 
now pending, should have the 
hearty support of all who are really 
interested in the betterment of the 
youth of our country. 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. ASBELL. 


Washington, D. C., 
July 19, 1924. 
David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
My Dear Sir: 

While I am a Northerner it has 
been my privilege, during the past 
few years, to travel over a large 
part of the South and to visit a 
number of her factories. From ob- 
servations made during these visits, 
your recent letter to the Washing- 
ton Post defending these factories 
against the charge of employing 
child laber seems to me a fair state- 
ment of existing conditions. 

Very truly yours, 
OBSERVER. 


Boll Weevil in His Shirt 


E had stopped to examine a field 

of cotton in Robeson county 
when an old negro with a froubled 
look on his face approached our 
car. 

“White folks, did you ever have 
a boll weevil git in your shirt?” 

We assured him that we had had 
no such experience. 

“Well, one got in my shirt lasf 
night and it shore did feel funny. 
I ain't been able to work today for 
thinking about it.” 

We can imagine the old negro 
accustomed to the travels of other 
insects across bis body when one of 
the tourists stuck a beak into him. 

“Tt shore did feel funny,” he said. 


An Answer 


July 22, 1924. 
Editor, 
Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with imterest your 
editorial of July 15th entitled, “The 
Child Labor Amendment.” 

You state that Georgia is protect- 
ing themselves, “because 10 per cent 
of the children of the State are 
employed in gainful occupations.” 

I refer you to the Fourteenth 
Census of the United States for 
Manufacturers, 1919, and Page 7, 
Table 5: 

Per Cent of Wage Earners Under 16. 


Massachusetts 5.8 
Rhode Island 6.0 
Georgia 3.4 


‘Continued on Page 27 
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Personal News 


Keith Pooser. of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co.. Greenville. C., has re- 
turned froma vacation spent at 
Charleston, 3S. C. 


J. W. MeElhannon, superintend- 
ent of the Holt-Granite-Puritan 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. was in 
Charlotte on business last week. 


F. D. Gardner, from Jewell Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C.. is overseer of 
spinning at China Grove Cotton 
Mills, China Grove, N. C. 


G. W. Holdsclaw has been pro- 
moted from card grinder to second 
hand in carding at the Highland 
Park Manufacturing Company No. 1, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. J. Hamilton, of Rock Hill, 3. 
C., has accepted position as card 
grinder at the Highland Park Man- 
ufacturing Company No. 1, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


M. W. Higgins, formerly of Stone- 
cutter Mills, Spindale, N. C., is 
overseer of weaving at Wade Man- 
ufacturing Company, Wadesboro, 
N. C. 


Roland Hill, an honor graduate of 
the Textile Sechool of the Georgia 
School of Technology, has accepted 
a position with the Lancaster (S, C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Lewis L. Blackwelder, from Con- 
cord, N. C., is now section hand in 
spinning room of the Wade Manu- 
facturing Company, Wadesboro, 


B. W. Thompson, formerly of 
Cocker Machine Works. Gastonia, 
N. C.. has accepted the position of 
master mechanic at Wade Manu- 
facturing Company, Wadesboro, 
N. C. 


Alex Goodman, carder at Mill No. 
2 T. F. Gaddy, designer at Mills 
No. 1 and No. 2, R. L. Gaddy, weaver 
at Mill No. 2, and C. A. Downs, over- 
seer of finishing at Mill No. 2 of 
the Roanoke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., spent the last week-end at 
Charlotte, N. C, 


W. W. Conner has resigned as see- 
ond hand in carding at the Highland 
Park Manufacturing Company No. 1, 
Charlotte, N. €.. to accept a position 
with the new Ford automobile 
plant. 


Thomas Failure McMahon, of 
Providence, R. L, and other points, 
will visit Salisbury, N. C., on Satur- 
day of this week. It is the first visit 
of Mr. MeMahon to this seetion 
since a very hurried exit two years 
ago. 


Claud Her Has Operation. 


Claud B. Her, salesman for the 
Keever Starch Company at Green- 
ville, S..C., was last week operated 
upon at Baltimore for chronic ap- 
pendicitis, but is recovering rapidly. 

Mr. ler was married June 30th to 
Miss Mary Bryant, of Augusta, Ga. 


Gould Welborn Making Sport Hose. 


While waiting for an elevator at 
350 Broadway, New York, last week, 
we happened to look through a 
door and recognized H. Gould Wel- 
born, formerly manager of the Co- 
lumbia Division of the Parker Cot- 
ton Mills. 


Mr. Welborn is now president of 
the Welborn Yarn Company and 
does a very large business in cotton 
golf stockings and sport hose. 

Mr. Welborn originates the spe- 
cially and novelty yarns and then 
has the stockings knit for him in 
plants North and South. 

He showed us an unusually at- 
tractive line of goods. 


D. H. Hill, Jr.. On Vacation. 

D. H. Hill, Jr., associate editor of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, left 
last week on his vacation, which 
will be spent at Raleigh, N. C. His 
father, Dr. D. H. Hill, former presi- 
dent of the State College and now 
president of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, has been in 
very bad health recently. 


| AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


| 

BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. | 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


| 

| 

| BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 
| 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Our Service Department 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever 
done it before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties 
with regard to loom-harness and reeds be of just as much 
concern to us as your machinery troubles are to the man- 


ufacturers of your textile machinery ”? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service 
Department in connection with our Southern Plant. No 
problem in your weave room is too small or too large to 
keep us from giving you the best we can offer. No one 


knows it all, but what we can give is yours for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex’’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete 


Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 


Greenville, S. Improved 
Selvage Harness Loom Reeds 
Leno Doups HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 


Harness Frames 
Jacquard Heddles 


Lease Reeds 
Southern Manager Combs 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Victoria, Tenn.—W B. Dupre, 
Chas. L. Grundeer and Edwin UC. 
Coldman are interested in organiz- 
ing a company to build a mill here 


Shelby, N. C—The Dover Mills 
Company have purchased 55 addi- 
tional looms from the Draper Cor- 
poration. They will be equipped 
with Allis-Chalmers motors. 


Bastrop, Tex.—The Bastrop Cot- 
ton Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000 by 
Frank L. Dennison, president; Tem- 
ple, Tex.: L. 8. Williamson, secre- 
tary, also of Temple. 

Sinnston, W. Va.—Debrank Silk 
Corporation has been incorporated 
by Wm. J. Hartman, of Shingle- 
house, Pa., and has acquired a large 
silk plant here. The main office of 
the company will be at Buffalo, 

Norfolk, Va.—Owing to the lack 
of orders, the Sloan Knitting Mills, 
in Berkley ward, Norfolk, have sus- 
pended operations temporarily. The 
overseer force will be retained on a 
basis of 27 hours a week during. the 
period of suspension. 

Waco, Tex.—The Miller Cotton 
Mills are considering § increasing 
capital stock from $1,750;000 to $3,- 
000,000 to erect and equip a new 
mill and install additional machin- 
ery at their Waco plant. C. R. 
Miller, Dallas, Tex., is president. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—The assets 
and business of the United Woolen 
Mills Company, a West Virginia 
corperation capitalized at $500,000, 
have been taken over by the United 
Woolen Mills Company, of Ohio, 
capitalized at $1,000,000 and having 
its general offices at Columbus, 
Ohio. The main factory of the lat- 
ler company is located in this city. 


Milstead, Ga.—Milstead Manufac- 
turing Company has awarded corn- 
tract for electrifying their plant. 
Have awarded contract to James 
Leffel & Co., Springfield, Mass., for 
1.1440 horsepower wheel; to Genera! 
Electric Company for electrical 
equipment and contract for installa- 
lion of equipment to J. M. Clayton 
& Co., Atlanta. Robert & Co., Aft- 
lanta, are the engineers. 


Birmingham, Ala—The Huribur't 
Hosiery Mills, of Tuscaloosa, the 
new mill erected at a cost of $150,000 
with W. C. Kyle, formerly of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., as manager, will 
make its first shipment of hosiery 
this week. The plant started off 
several days ago with 65 employes. 
As the machinery is aligned and the 
work mastered by the men and 
women being given employment, the 
force will be increased to 200. The 
market for hosiery is reported suf- 
ficient now to take all the outpul 
of the new plant. Tuséaloosa is 50 
miles south of Birmingham. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
woolens. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. 5S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


enera es 8s nt ng, 

ane Detall Plans 
upervision 0 n an 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Constreatiie 

Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Mi. Airy, Ga.—A very large area 
of land has been. purchased near 
Mt. Airy by a Northern textile man- 
ufacturing concern and it is report- 
ed that a mill of more than 100,000 
spindles will be erected. There is 
a seemingly well founded report 
that it is the Appleton Company, 
of Lowell, Mass., which about two 
years ago considered. sites near 
Marion, N. C. 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—Six plants 
of the Interwoven Mills, Inc. re- 
sumed operations under a reduced 
wage scale. The average cut was 
10 per cent. The plants, located at 
Martinsburg, Berkeley Springs and 
Harper's Ferry, W. Va.: Hagerstown, 
Md., and Chambersburg and Carlisle. 
Pa., were shut down on June 29 last 
because of a slack market. 


Gibsonville, N. C—The Minneola 
Manufacturing Company contem- 
plates the installation of 500 addi- 
tional looms and the electrification 
of their entire mill. It is under- 
stood that no carding and spinning 
will be installed but the present 
equipment will be operated night 
and day. 


Danville, Va.—Operation in the 
mills of the Riverside and Dan 
River Company continues at about 
the same level despite frequent ru- 
mors to the effect that full time 
operation is to start at once. 

Demand for ginghams is said to 
be light and chambrays are also yet 
experiencing a dull market. One- 
half of the looms of the concern 
are operated on full time, employes 
taking turns, week about, at the 
work. The other departments are 
working on three day a week basis. 

Lexington, 8S. C.—The Federal 
Power Commission has announced 
that the Lexington Water Power 
Company has applied for a license 
to construct a power dam 100 feet 
high on the Saluda river at a point 
about a quarter of a mile below the 
mouth of Bear Creek, near Lexing- 
ton. A reservoir storing 12 billion 
cubic feet of water will be created. 
The power house will contain four 
units of electrical equipment with 
a total capacity of 45,000 horse- 
power. 

Spray, N. C.—Notices have been 
posted in the plants of the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills Company 
at this place, Leaksville and Draper 
that operation will be stopped on 
July 23 for an indefinite period. 

The notice states that operation 
will be stopped certainly for two 
weeks and possibly longer. The 
management will summon the em- 
ployes back to work when condi- 
tions in the trade justify it. While 
the suspension takes the place of 
the normal period of vacation given 
every summer, il has a more serious 
basis since the demand for the 
product is slow enough to justify a 
close down for two weeks. The or- 
der affects about 3,500 operatives. 
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High Point, N. C—Durham Hos- 
iery Mills No. 3, located here, have 
hegun operations after being closed 
for about two weeks for summer 
inventory, and vacation period. B. 
C. Freeland, superintendent of the 
mills here, states that prospects are 
brighter and give indication of a 
good fall business. The local plant 
is one of a number owned by the 
Durham Hosiery Mills, of Durham, 
N. C. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A building has 
heen leased by the U. 8S. Knitting 
Mills, Inc., of Reading, Pa., at 2645- 
i9 Locust street where it will estab- 
lish its proposed branch plant in 
this city. Equipment will cost about 
$30,000, contracts having been 
awarded to the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and-Union Special Machine 
Co., Chicago. The plant will be 
electrically driven and will employ 
300 operatives for the production of 
underwear, 

Albemarle, N. C._—At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Wiscasset 
Mills Company, held here recently, 
several changes were made in the 
list of directors and in the officers 
of the corporation. The Wiscassett 
Mills C@émpany is one of the largest 
of the Cannon chain of mills and is 
said to have been one of the most 
successful. While a large block of 
the stock of this corporation be- 
longs to the Cannon interest, yet 
there are a large number of local 
stockkholders as well as a large 
number of stockholders throughout 
the country. 

At the meeting there were elected 
as directors, Mrs. D. H. Blair, ol 
Washington City; Chas. A. Cannon, 
of. Kannapolis; J. F. Cannon, of 
Concord; J. B. Efird, Albemarle; A. 
L. Brown, Kannapolis; J. A. Groves, 
Albemarle: T. M. Denning, Albe- 
marie; W. J. Swink, China Grove, 
and M. A. Boger, Albemarle. 

The officers of the corporation 
elected by the directors were Mrs. 
D. H. Blair, of Washington City, 
president; W. J. Swink, of China 
Grove, vice-president; J. A. Groves, 
Albemarle, treasurer, and M. A. 
Boger, Albemarle, secretary. 

For the past two years Mrs. J. W. 
Cannon, of Concord, has been presi-. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Power Straps- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore Boston 


North Carolina Popular Excursion 
To 


Washington, D. C. 
July 26, 1924 


Via 


Southern Railway System 


Tickets good 3 whole days and two nights in Washington 
Round trip fare from Charlotte $11.00 
Pullman sleeping cars and high-class day coaches 
Special train leaves Charlotte 7:05 P. M., July 26th 
Arrives Washington 7:00 A. M., duly 27th 
Round trip tickets on sale from all stations on Southern Railway 
in North Carolina July 26th for this excursion. See circulars. 
Tickets from branch line points sold for regular trains: connecting 
with special train at junction points mainline Charlotte to Danville. 
Tickets sold from stations on mainline Charlotte to Danville for 
special train only, July 26th. 


Tickets good to return on all regular trains (except train 37) up 


to and including train 33, leaving Washington 9:35 p. m., July 29th. 
A rare opportunity to visil the Nation's Capital, UL. 8S. Mint, Con- 
gressional Library, The White House, Washington Monument, 
Bureau of Engraving, Mount Vernon, and various other Govern- 
ment buildings and points of interest. 
Make your Pullman sleeping car reservations early. 
For further information call on any Southern Railway agent. 

RK. H. GRAHAM 

Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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dent and J. I. Cannon has been 
vice-president and treasurer. ‘i 
Cannon has been connected with 
the active management of the Wis- 
cassett Mills Company for the past 
“) years and the change with the 
management has created consider- 
able interest here. 


Kingsport, Tenn.—Two Fall River 
colton mills are to be dismantled 
and the meahinery removed to a 
new mill at Kingsport. This is said 
lo he the first time a textile plant 
has been removed from Fall River 
to the South. 

Mills Nos. 6 and 7 of the cotton 
go00ds division of the American 
Printing Company will be emptied 
of machinery, the announcement 
suid, and the buildings will be used 
lor the enlargement of the com- 
pany s printing plant. The company 
has operated seven large cotton 
mills and an extensive printing di- 
vision in Fall River, employing more 
than 4,000 persons. The two mills 
io be dismantled normally employed 
about 1,000 hands. 

The machinery will be installed in 
a new plant now being established 
al Kingsport, Tenn. by M. CGC. PD. 
Borden & Sons, New York. owners 
of the American Printing Company. 
The work of moving it will begin 
next Tuesday. The Kingsport Mills. 
iL is said, will be of 100,000 spindles. 


Geo. Cureton Dies From Fall. 


Geo. W. Cureton, salesman for the 
Detroit Graphite Company, with 
headquarters at Greenville, S. G.. 
died in an Atlanta hospital last Fri- 
day night following injury received 
from a fall .at the swimming pool 
at the Brookhaven Country Chub. 


He was enjoying a swim and 
mounted a high platform from 
which a cable with a pulley ar- 
rangement was used by swimmers 
in coasting to the water. Grasping 
the shding arrangement on the ca- 
ble, he started the swift coast Lo 
the water and had descended per- 
haps only five feet when he lost his 
grisp. He plunged to earth and 
several of his bones were broken. 

George Cureton was a young man 
of ability and unusually pleasant 
uddress and was exceedingly popu- 
lar throughout the textile industry. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s nv thod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
EQUIPMENTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


110 East 42nd St. EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
(New Bowery Savings Bank Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York City of any kind of Preparations for Cicero, Ill, 


SIZING | SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 
for all Textile Purposes 


Sizine Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50°-75°> Guaranteed 


Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 
Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. r’. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn 


MIANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MILLS AT 


MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


SCOTT TESTERS 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 
HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. Catalog on R_»>equest PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Skewers, War obbins, Fillin 
Bobhina, Cap Spinning Bobbins, U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. | We make a_ specialty of 


Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 


er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 57 EDDY STREET Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, } 

Quills, Ckenibeeoae Rolls (plain PROVIDENCE, eS both plain and automatic. 
or covered). Correspondence solicited. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


| Lawrence, Mass. 
| All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Justly Called “Unadulterated Bolshevism” 


Continued from Page 22a 


black, are engaged in gainful occupations, 12 per cent of the 20 being 
engaged in work on farms. The same pamphlet urges as a reason for 
this amendment that children work on the farms in the cranberry bogs 
uf New Jersey; that they are used to pick berries for canneries and pack- 
ing fruit; that in Michigan they are used in the beet-sugar industry; that 
in the South they are used in raising cotton; in Kentucky and. Virginia 
in the tobacco fields. In view of these statements, if the power should be 
conferred upon Congress to control the labor of children under 18 years 
of age, God alone knows what future Congresses will do. Today we 
have legislation by blocs—the farm bloc, the farmer-labor bloc, the 
labor bloc, the wet bloc, the dry bloc, and blocs without number—and 
there is no telling what these blocs, supported by a paid propaganda 
behind them, may foree Congress in the future to do. 

“In every section of the country there are many splendid people rich 
in womanhood and manhood and character who are poor in this world’s 
goods, and they and their children must work to. meet the necessities of 
life. Millions of them are engaged on the farms, and, in my judgment, 
work on a farm is not injurious to anyone. I believe 90 per cent of the 
members of this House worked before they were 18 years old, and I know 
that I myself went to work at 17 years of age, and from that day until 
this I have supported myself, and I do not think I am any the worse 
for it. 

“I am a Southern man, and I have the kindliest feeling for the negro 
race; and if this amendment is adopted and Congress should pass a law 
forbidding negroes under 18 years of age to work on the farm, God pity 
them; for I know not how they would live. Their labor is essential to 
their maintenance. 

“*An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. If Congress should enact a 
law under this proposed amendment, which it would have the power to 
do, that minors under 18 years should not .work, what lawlessness and 
chaos would follow in many communities the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse alone knows. If such minors are forbidden to do wholesome work, 
millions of citizens will become a public charge and Congress will be 
forced to feed and clothe them out of the Public Treasury. The taxpayers 
will be called upon to pay several hundred millions of dollars a year of 
tuxes in addition to what they are now paying to meet this civil pension 
list.” 

These were wise words though they were unheeded by the majority, 
which voted for this amendment in the House of Representatives. 

Since the foundation of the Federal Union nearly three thousand 
amendments to the Constitution have been proposeti, but less than twenty 
have been adopted. Strange to say, this worst one of all has received 
the approval of both Houses of Congress. , 

It is worse than paternalistic; it is socialistic. Yes, it is worse than 
socialistic; it is bolshevistic. That is to say, it is of the same type of 
socialism with which Lenine and Trotsky have cursed Russia. It is the 
rankest and most ruimous form of radicalism. 

We in America have been using the term “bolshevism” in a very loose 
and inaccurate way. It has been employed as an epithet to denounce 
most any innovation which was regarded as particularly irregular and 
injurious. But when applied to this measure no such inaccurate use of 
the word is made. The “Child Labor Amendment” (which if adopted will 
be the 20th amendment) ts unadulterated bolshevism. 

Commenting upon the application of the. word to this bad measure. 
the editor of the Montgomery Advertiser said recently: 

“But the term was lately applied, with justice and precision of taste 
to a political document now before the American people. In recounting 
how we have made a crazy quilt of the Federal Constitution since 1865, 
when before that but a declaration of principles and fundamental truths. 
wherein the rights of individuals, the power of the States, and the power 
of the Federal Government, were stated, was all it contained. a Baltimore 
luwyer comes to the issue of the proposed 20th amendment. 

“This lawyer is Mr. Calvin 5S. Slagle. The twentieth amendment pro- 
posed to give Congress the power to regulate or prohibit the labor of all 
persons below 18 years of age. Of the proposed amendment, Mr. Slagle 
Says: 

“It is unadulterated bolshevism. Lenine and Trotsky conceived few 
ideas more revolutionary than this. It implies the destruction of parental 
authority and the life of the family, and puts every child under the 
control of the government, so far as labor is concerned, until it is 18 
years of age. 

“*“Under the authority conferred by this amendment Congress can 
pass laws prohibiting any labor of children under 18 years of age, either 
in the home or elsewhere. A farmer could be prohibited from requiring 
any work from his children. Any work of children under 18 years of age 
might be made a violation of the law, for which fines or imprisonment 
could be inflicted.’ ” 

Continuing his correct comment upon this bolshevistic amendment, 
the editor of the Advertiser says: 

“In Russia, the Government actually assumes entire control over the 
children of the land. Oddly enough, remarks the Newport News Times- 
Herald, the Baltimore Sun publishes a letter from a Brooklyn correspond- 
ent on the same subject in which he points out that the Child Labor 
Amendment carrying express power over the ‘labor’ of persons under 18 
years of age carries with it the necessary implied power to control the 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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WATER-PROOF 
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THE greatest forward step 
the belting industry has ever 
known was the invention of 
water-proof leather belting. 
This was accomplished in 
1860 by J. B. Hoyt, founder 
of the Edward R. Ladew 


Company. 


This first water-proof 
leather belt was known as 
Hoyt’s “Turtle.”’ Ladew 
has kept this pioneer brand. 
They have improved it as 
belting science developed. 
To-day “Turtle” still stands 
as an acknowledged leader— 
guaranteed for service in 
water or moisture. 


If you have drives that 
must operate under condi- 
tions which destroy ordinary 
belting, get lasting satisfac- 
tion and economy by using 
“Turtle’’ Water-proof 
Leather Belting. — — 


ADE WW... 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Atlanta, Ga. Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Newark, N. J, 
Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, HL. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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[MPROVEMENTS in loom construc- 
lion have gone hand in hand with 
improvements in other classes of 
textile machinery and in certain 
respects have been even more radi- 
eal and far-reaching in their effects. 
In stating this we are not going 
hack further than a period of ap- 
proximately twenty-five years when 
the automatic loom first appeared 
as a practical commerchal machine, 
lor a long time prior to this there 
was little change m loom construc- 
Lion and outside of minor 
improvements here and there but 
the automatic principle marked a 
great step forward and coming at a 
time when the possibilities of tex- 
file manufacturing in the South 
were coming. very ‘much to the 
front gave a great impetus to the 
movement and was a_ substantial 
factor in the important industrial 
development which followed 
The advent of the automatic 


design 


loom 


had a marked effect on loom con- 
days, speaking 
century ago, a 


struction. In those 
now of a quarter 
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Development of the Stafford ‘Loom 


Representative of the 


nol lose production by needless 
breakages of parts, by shaking to 
pieces due to excessive vibration or 
by constantly getting out of adjust- 
ment. Consequently the tendency 
from the outset has been towards 
heavier looms. A 40-inch plain loom 
of the vintage of 1,900 weighed 
around 1,100 pounds; a Stafford au- 
tomatic loom of 1924 to make the 
same goods weighs 1,750 pounds 
Part of this added weight is ot 
course due to the automatic mech- 
anism, that is, the filling changer, 
and the warn step, but a large 
share of it has been added to give 
ereater streneth to the loom frame 
and longer life with greater effi- 
cieney to the operating parts. 


It used to be said that loom was 
a machine made in the foundry. 
This may have been a slight ex- 
aggeration but nevertheless it con- 
tained a large element of truth. 
The modern Stafford loom on the 
finished machine. 


are made on 


hand 1s a 
Nearly all its castings 


other 


Stafford Company. 


not parts which require attention 


from time to time are placed so 
that he can get at them without 
doing a contortion act. Stafford 


designers have. paid particular at- 
lentian to such points as_ this. 
What the next development will be 
nobody can safely predict. However, 
the tendency is towards even great- 
er economies of. operation by still 
further increasing the number of 
looms per weaver without adding 
to the weavers labor. Along these 
lines much has been done by a real- 
ization on the part of the mills that 

little mere care in carding, more 
puins in the varn preparation in 
general mean better running looms, 
less work for the weaver per loom 
and consequently more looms thal 
she ean. take care of and when the 
benetits so gained are shared. with 
the operative, all concerned are 
gainers and a helpful spirit of en- 
thusiasm and co-operation is bound 
prevail. 


Another important result the im- 


skilled plain loom weaver could 
operate successfully eight looms 


und unskilled weavers on a declin- 
ing scale varying with thei ex- 
perience and aptitude, consequently 
each loom was under a degree of 
personal SuUpePryision and control 
not possible when a weaver had to 
divide her attention over two or 
three times as many looms. The 
lack of this personal control put 
the weaving of perfect goods up to 
the machine and it was this sub- 
stitution of mechanical for personal 
control which brought 

many of the tmportant 
which followed. 


about so 
changes 


In developing the Stafford auto- 


matic loom it was realized at the 
outset by those responsible for tits 
design that an automatic loom to 


operate at the highest reasonable 


efficiency must be a heavy, rigid 


and strong machine—looms must 


ensuring unl- 
loom ftrames are 


moulding machines, 
formity of fit; the 
milled, the girts are 
fake-up gears are. cut, the boxes 
milled, the take-up roll is made of 
metal true to size, the whip roll 
is of polished pipe, the crankshaft 
is turned and many other refine- 
ments of finish and design go to 
make up a machine which 4n finish 
and workmanship will compare 
favorably with many other ma- 
chines selling for a price far be- 
yond the very moderate price 
which automatic looms sell for. 
These refinements in construction 
plus the automatic means for re- 
plenishing the filling, the warp stop 
motion and the feeler make 
hle the wonderful results obtainable 
from modern Stafford looms. 


A word might also be said with 
respect to simplicity of design and 
accessibility of parts. It means 
much to a loom fixer 


milled, the 


whether or 


proved mechanical features em- 
bodied in high grade modern auto- 
matic looms, such as jhe Stafford 
loom, is the high quality of fabries 
produced. The once prevalent idea 
that quality goods could not be suc- 
cessfully made on automatic looms 
no longer exists. Ample proot has 
been given times without number 
that not only do Stafford looms of 
today produce cheaper cloth but 
also better cloth and of a range 
practically without limit. 
Sometimes in our enjoyment of 
the good things which surround us 
today we lose sight of the fact that 
it was not always so. When we ride 
through the country in our s1x- 
cylinder car equipped with four- 
wheel brakes and balloon tires we 
forget that il was not so many years 
ago when two cylinders were con- 
sidered pretty fine and modern tires 
unknown and one of our 
Continued on Page 28) 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a 
but a 
repair 


makeshift 
satisfactory 


temporary 
permanent 
part. 


Write for 


sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


frequent 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS § 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO.” 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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education of such persons. ‘In other words, says he, ‘it would make 
constitutional a national education bill.’ 


“Or, as the Times-Herald puts it, in commenting upon the foregoing: 


“"And if parents report that 


they are not able to support their 


children in idleness while they are attending school, what then? Would 
the government not be compelled to provide for the child's maintenance? 
““It is bat a step from one to the other. 


~ Stress is laid by the advocates of this measure on the fact that the 
states are given concurrent power with the Federal Government. That is 


only partly true, for the Federal 


law would take precedence over the 


state law. The States could not enforce any law which conflicted with the 


l‘ederal law’ 


“This may be progress, but it is not liberty. Americans of late have 
peen profligate of their heritage. of liberty. If they go on according to 
the present tendency, the time will come, and within a generation, when 
liberty in America will be nothing but a faded memory.” 


It seems that a majority of the American people are suffering with 
“the sleeping disease,” and while they sleep their dearest and most sacred 
possessions are being stolen from them. Or, it is perhaps more accurate 
lo say that they are intoxicated with their acquisition of mere things 
material. They are the richest people now on the earth, or that ever 


was in the world. 


And yet they want more. Like a victorious army, in 


arunkenness devouring the spoils which they have won. They are in 
danger of being disgracefully defeated and ingloriously destroyed while 


ina state of wild intoxication. 


How can they be awakened from their dangerous debauch, in which 
they forget many high things in the absorbing effort to get more gains? 
Will they never awake until it is too late? 


An Answer 


Continued from Page 22b 

The advoentes of the Labor 
Amendment always use the statis- 
tics up to 16 years of age, notwith- 
standing the fact that late Federal 
Child Labor Law only prohibited 
under 14, and they say they only 
desire the former law. 

There are no children permitted 
to be employed in factories in any 
Southern State under 12, but by 
using the terms 10 to 15, they are 
able to carry the impression that 
children of 10 years of age are em- 
ployed in factories. 

The term, “gainful occupations,” 
is also very useful, as it meludes 
agricultural labor, domestic service. 
newshoys, part. time workers. buf 
to the public. it conveys the impres- 
sion of factory labor. 

li is a taet that the 1920 census 
only found 9,473 children under 14 
employed m the manufacturing or 
mechanical mdustries, and tt is also 
true that a large portion of those 
were boys who worked during their 
summer vacations. 

With the exception of 66 boys of 
above 12 years of age, who worked 
outside aft school Lerm it} North 
Carolina, and 127 orphans, or chil- 
dren of widowed mothers, who se- 
cured special permits to work after 
becoming 12 years of age. in Geor- 
gia, no children under 14 worked in 
Southern factories during 1923. 

At the request of the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers of Georgia, their present 


Legislature has under consideration 
ihe elimination of all labor in fae- 
Lories under 14 years of age, and 
the bill will be enacted and that 
will leave no children in Southern 
factories under 14 years of age, ex- 
cept the 66 boys who work outside 
of the school term in North Caro- 
lina. 

With the exception of the 193 
children who secured special per- 
mits, as above mentioned, any child 
that is working in a Southern cotton 
mill could legally work in any New 
England State, even in Massachu- 
setts. 

You have been misled by the most 
intense and deliberate campaign of 
misrepresentations that has ever 
been conducted in this country. 

There are now 64,000 Government! 
employees in Washington, D. C., and 
ws Governor Lowden, of has 
well said, “Bureauracy in Washing- 
lon is ever alert. to increase Hs 
powers. 

It will be impossible for you to 
show that the eotton manufatturers 
of Georgia will benetit financially by 
the defeat of the Labor Amendment. 
The Georgia Legislature could see 
no good reason for transferring 
their Reserved State's Powers to a 
bureau in Washington, D. C., and if 
is untair to impugn their motives. 

I will appreciate the publication 
of this letter. 

Yours truly, 
David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


“BRETON”’ 


MINEROL 


improves the white’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 


17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


311 Somerset Ave. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
Greenville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
—Sou. Agents— 


is guaranteed—that the 


Taunton, Mass. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Trim as 
an Athlete 


and just as sturdy 
and capable— 


Tolhurst Extractors are made 
in several types and sizes to 
meet individual requirements. 


OLHAURS 


CENTRIFUGAL 


~ 


Orme 


— 


HYDRO-EXTRACTOR SPECIALISTS 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


Established 1852 


New York Office: 111 Broadway 


MINEROL 
= 
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Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


MORELAND, President 


| 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


BUY RIGHT! 


One of the most successful cotton 
mill executives in the South told 
us this. 


Said he: 


“In boom times when we are up 
to the hilt in production I am not 
so careful about purchase sheets 
and costs. 


“But when things tighten up I 
have always taken charge of pur- 
chasing. 


“Some folks say that’s the way I 
have made my money. I know it’s 
the way I’ve saved a lot of money. 
Not always on first cost, for I’m 
not a cheap buyer, but by buying 
right. Getting Dollar for Dollar!” 
He finished up by giving us an 
order for brushes. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| ATLANTA | 


A Brush for Every Textile Need 


lander asked 


Number Twenty-One 
Continued from Page 19) 


advantage over the old ones in that 
they can be run with less waste 
with an increased production. This 
is due to the accuracy of the meas- 
uring motions, the stop motions. 
Large beam heads, creels of 500 
ends and equipped with porcelain 
stops a better quality can be ob- 
tained when slashers are equipped 
with positive drives, positive ex- 
pansion comb, copper lined size 
boxes, and a eirculating system for 
the sizing. 
COLONEL. 


Development of the Stafford 
Loom 


Continued from Page 26 
stunts was a half hour or so spenf 
under the car trving to find out 
why the wheels would not go round. 
And so with automatic looms: we 
no longer wonder at 24 and even 32 
looms per weaver but we do forget 
that not so many years ago such 
accomplishments would have been 
considered impossible and it is only 
when we come to examine closely 
into the facts do we realize that 
the eonstruction of modern looms 
has fully kept pace with progress 
in other lines and that the high 
grade automatic loom of today, if 
not a perfect machine, has at least 
traveled a long way in that direc- 
tion, 


Mill Employee May Inherit 
Great Fortune 


What would you do if you sud- 
denly became rich? 

That's the question The High- 
Fred Senter, weaver 
at. the East Side Mill, Friday after- 
noon, after the young man had re- 
ceived word from his sister in Lin- 
colnton that it looked as though the 
family had inherited a fortune. 

Senter has been employed in the 
Fast Side Mill three years. He 
works in the weaving department. 
He 1s a young man, perhaps 25 or 
27, clean cut with the suggestion he 
might be devoted to the arts. 

His reply to the question was 
sensible. He said if it really was 
true that he had inherited a large 
sum of money, he would study 
music. 

Word has come to the Senter 
family that a great uncle has died 
in New York, who was possessed 
of a fortune in Wall Street real 
estate. It seems the land originally 
came into the family through a 
King George grant, back in the rey- 
olutionary days. Just how the title 
came down through the successive 
generations is not clear. 

Senter said he had some misgiv- 
ings as to the validity of the title 
through the fact that he understoed 
the land had been leased for 99 
years—one of the original long term 
leases. 

If the title is clear young Senter 
will be in the millionaire 
stepping from the humble position 
of a mill weaver. Shelby High- 
lander, 15th.) 


class. 
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Executives Spend Vacation 
in North 

Mr. and Mrs. V. M. Montgomery 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Ligon, Jr., 
left July 2ist on a four weeks’ tour 
of the North, visiting many points 
of interest in Maine and Canada, 
including stops at Quebec, Montreal 
and Toronto and returning by way 
of Niagara Falls. 


Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery's first 
stop will be New York, where they 
will spend two or three days. From 
there they will go to Bar Harbor, 
Mass., where they will visit Mr. 
Milliken. Then they will swing 
north into Maine, stopping at North 
Eastern Harbor and at Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ligon will leave 
here about July 28, and after spend- 
ing a few days in New York will 
jom Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery at 
Portland, Maine. From there the 
party will move into Canada, stop- 
ping at Quebec and sailing down the 
St. Lawrence river to Montreal and 
Toronto. Then the party will move 
across Lake Ontario to Niagara 
Falls, back to New York by way of 
Buffalo. At New York they will 
board a steamship of the Clyde line 
and sail to Charleston, 8S. C., from 
which they will return to Spartan- 
burg, arriving there about August 
15th. 


Passing of a Fine Citizen 


Mr. 8S. B. Tanner was one of the 
pioneers in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry in North Carolina, the 
Henrietta Mills having been his first 
and his abiding pride, although as 
the industry expanded, Mr. Tanner's 
activities broadened in proportion. 
He was a man of foresightedness 
and business sagacity and early in 
the developing days he saw great 
possibilities in promotion of foreign 
markets for the Southern manufac- 
furers. He took the lead in this 
direction and as many as 20 years 
ago had built up for his mills and 
for other mills in the South an ex- 
tensive export trade with Manchu- 
ria. Mr. Tanner was also a pioneer 
invader of the South American field, 
and laid plans there upon which the 
future of the industry is ultimately 
to be built up. Mr. Tanner was a 
man of great popularity among the 
mill help. He was of the sort who 
gets down among his people and 
operates as one of them. It was 
traditional with his employes to 
contend that he was one of the 
ecsiest of men to “get along with,” 
and his mills were singularly free 
from labor troubles or disputes of 
any kind. 

Mr. Tanner’s health was broken 
“bout six years ago and at that 
lime he was engaged in extensive 
enlargements of his activities and 
was one of the moving factors in 
development of the Tuxedo enter- 
prise. He was a man of genial 
characteristics and his circle of 
friendships was of an all-embracing 
kind, for it is entirely within the 
bounds of truth to say that “Simps” 
Tanner had a friend in everybody 
who had come into contact with 
him, either in a business or a social 
way.—Editorial, Charlotte Observer. 
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Wanted—Position as salesman 
for mill machinery or equipment 
by mill superintendent. Have had 
about 2 years’ selling experience, 
calling on Southern textile trade. 


Well acquainted in South. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 


dress J. H.. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Improved Dobby Chain 
Dobby Cords 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 
“A ITLLANTA” 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
The Permanent Way 
to Make Repairs, 
is to Use Metal 
Fire Backs. 
If you like smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this grate. 
ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 
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World-Wide Cotton 
Improvement Seen 


Boston, Mass.—Further discussing 
the improved world éotton outlook, 
Arno SS. Pearse, secretary of the 
International Federation of Maste: 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Associations of Manchester, Ene- 
land, said: 


“While the belief in the improve- 
ment in the future market is still 
more or sentimenal, there is 
nevertheless, a good foundation 
upon which te build, given reason- 
ably cheap and plentiful colton. 
With the hope of the settlement! of 
the reparations question a little less 
visionary, and economic conditions 
getting straightened out on the 
Continent and in the Far East. 
Lancashire, naturally, is feeling a 
little better. Germany lately has 
been buying more and, with. her 
financial condition improved, as if 
should be presently, will doubtless 
become a better customer in the 
near future. Meantime, French and 


less 


Belgian mills are operating very 
well, 
“We have just canvassed the 


world cotton trade with two ques- 
Lionnaires, one of which shows the 
i8-hour week now prevailing in ten 


textile countries in Europe, at an 
iverage reduction of twelve hours 
a week since 1914, the other one 


area acre vield cost, transport, etc., 
in cotton countmes outside’ the 
Lnited States. We are grinding 
along at expansion of cotton output 
within the British Empire, through 
the Empire Cotton Growing Corpor- 
ation and the British Cotton Indus- 
iry Research Association. 
is slow, as yet barely 200,000 bales 
within the Empire, not counting 
much used locally, of India’s 
1,500,000 bales, which may yet well 
he raised to 6.000.000. But every 
bale counts now and the future ts 


long. 


Pry 


“There are large possibilities. in 
south America, Paraguay,.for in- 
stance, starting from nothing seven 
years ago, now makes 25,000 bales, 
with more than 300,000 square kilo 
meters available. Brazil, now mak- 
ing 600,000 to 800,000 bales, has far 
vaster similar areas. 


“The principal, definite develop- 
ment with us has been the recent 
expansion In our Egyptian cotton 
departments. In the past three 
years spindles working on Egyptian 
have mereased from 17,000,000 to 
“0,000,000 out of a total of 58,000,000, 
and have lately been running prac- 
tically normal and making about 
normal profits. 


“In our operations on American 
cotton there has been a very slight 
betterment lately. For two years 
we have been running but 40 per 


cent to 50 per cent of capacity in 
this line. 
“As a part of the world cotton 


equation our latest statistics show 
that Japan, making coarse goods, 
has since 1919 increased her spin- 
dies roughly from 3,000,000 to 4,100,- 
000, and her annual yarn output 
from 840,000,000 to a little over 4,- 
000,000,000 pounds.” 


Hf, 
mili. 


Morse Silent Chain d tving spinnin. frames n a southern 


Driven 1/50 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. P. M.. centers S8--]-2 


Improves Yarn Quality 


inches 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit 98.6% of the motor h rsepower 
ueveloped with constant and | iti speed ratios Improve the quality 
of the yarn by eliminating puisating- yarn at the travele! a common 
cause of broken yarn when belts with their varying speeds are used 

Morse Chains also prevent loss due to fly and dirt from pulleys and belts 
getting into the work Cleane! arn is produced and customers better 


satisfied 


Let Morse Engin-ers help you 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaea, N. Y. 


4 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, NU. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ane 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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Index To Advertisers 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 14 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


You appreciate the advantage of “better mill equip- 
ment.” This includes the use of Sizol products in the dress- 
ing of your warps. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Herman Seydel, President 


Jersey City, N. J. 
S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, C. 


ARE YOUR FLOORS SAFE? 


No matter how new or how well laid your floors, unless 
they are in the sanitarily clean condition which results from 
the use of 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


they are not as safe as they should be if your busy workers 


are to be protected from accidents. 


This quick action cleaner leaves the floor absolutely free 
from slipperiness. It gives your workers that confidence 
which results from sure footedness and a sense of foot 
cecurity. 


“Wyandotte” 


Moreover the trial of this cleaner 


will prove that the cost is negligible. 


Ask your supply man 


Che Compans, 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CGO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
sciusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Thursday, July 24, 1924. 


Loom Beam Heads 


Continued ‘from Page 7) 
Jack Spools With Steel Heads. 
Figure 4 shows a jack spool with 


steel head and reinforcement steel 
sleeve. 
This sleeve is fastened to -the 
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without 


weight 
the strength. In fact, i 


any of 
is claimed 
that the mveted construction 18s 
stronger than any bolt construction. 


sacrificing 


One important teature in connec- 
tion with this type of beams is the 
series of projection lugs on end of 
which fit the 


harrets 


recess 


Figure 4 


head and extends about 2 to 3 inches 
inwards over the barrels. 

It helps to support heads in posi- 
tion and protects. barrel of 
spool from being bruised when the 
spools are handled while empty. 


also 


All Steel Narrow Fabric Beams. 


illustrates an all steel 


heam. 


Figure 5 
narrow fabric 
The aim was to make a beam as 
light as possible combined with the 
most strength. With this in view 


Figure 5 


the heads are provided with radial 
ribs for stiffening. The barrel is 
provided on its end with a series of 
projection fitted in to the radial 
ribs’ The head and barrel 
are held and fastened together by 
riveting, as is plainly shown in 
illustration. 


recesses. 


By eliminating the bolts we have 
eliminated considerable of the 


formed by the radial ribs. This 
projection prevents the yarn from 
crawling over end of barrel at this 
particular point. Wifhout this the 
yarn would crawl over the edge 


and cause same to cut and broken. 


A New Process of Making Drop 
Wires. 

A method has been developed for 
making drop wires in which the 
thread-eye through which the yarn 
runs is made perfectly smooth with 
corners round so that there can be 
no chafing of the warp. 

This feature is not as well under- 
stood by some mill managers as it 
should be. 

A drop wire in which the thread- 
eye is rough and that has sharp 
corners will give a lot of trouble 
and considerable breakage of yarn 
will occur which will result in bad 
cloth, whereas with the “new proc- 
ess” this difficulty will not oecur. 

li naturally costs more to make 
a. wire of this kind than the ordi- 
nary type of wire, but owing to the 
merit Of this wire this should nof 
prevent the same from being adopt- 
ed in every mill. 

Figure 7 shows a scrap ile of 
broken cast iron beam beads which 


have been sent to us to. serve as 
samples to be replaced by steel 
beams, 

Such a scrap pile ean be found 


at every mill and will in time run 
into. formidable proposition. No- 
body can dispute the fact that such 
a serap pile is unnecessary. 

All steel beam heads will elimi- 
nate serap piles such as illustrated 
from any mill yard. 


ors. 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 
“LAND OF THE SKY SPECIAL” 


VIA 


Southern Railway System 


Southern Railway announces the inauguration of new train service 
between the Carolinas and Florida, effective June 28-29, 1924. 


SOUTHBOUND SCHEDULE NORTHBOUND 


5:20 P. M. Lv. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 A. M. 
10:55 P. M. LV. Columbia Lv. 5:40 A. M. 
3:55 A. M. Ar. Savannah LV. 12:45 A. M 
8:15 A. M. Ar. Jacksonville Ly. 8:15 P. M 


This new train will handle through sleeping car between Char- 
lotte and Jacksonville. Asheville and Savannah, Asheville and 
Miami, Cincinnati and Tampa, via Asheville. 

Passengers destined Savannah may board Savannah sleeping 
car at Columbia and occupy same in Savannah until 7:00 A. M. 

Passengers destined to points south of Jacksonville on Florida 
Fast Coast Railway and Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, may walk 
from Charlotte-Jacksonville sleeper to Miami or Tampa sleepers 
before reaching Jacksonville next morning and avoid change of 
cars in Jacksonville. 

Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and 
Columbia. 

Through day coach service between 
vannah and Jacksonville. 

This new through train goes via Southern Railway to Savannah 
thence Atlantic Coast Line Railroad to Jacksonville. 

For further information and sleeping car reservations call on 
any Southern Railway Agent. 


Asheville, Columbia, Sa- 


W. F. COCHRANE R. H. GRAHAM 


City Titket Agent Division Passenger Agent 
237 West Trade Street 237 West Trade Street 


Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Telephone 3860, Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Flat Loom Beam Head 
Patented Feb 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HBADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
E BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
|'NARROW FABRIC BBRAMS 
All Stee | BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you- 
for quotation—-we 
unlimited 
attention. 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


send sample of wire with request 
will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
capacity for large orders- requirements the same 


-small receive 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, 


il 


5. C. 
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Let Us Quote 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 
J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 
SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
| Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


L- D. Phone 9991 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C 


“ire Without Having A Cleaning Period 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced er Forced Draft 
POR DETAILZED (INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIP MINGHAM, ALA 
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Electrical Warp Stop 
Motions 


Continued from Page & 


Large systems are fused in) sections. 
and all installations are provided 
with a pilot lamp in the weave room 
lo show 
on the circuit. 


From the distribution system, 
laps are brought to the looms, 
usually from the floor below. Where 
these taps run through the floor 
they are encased in Greenfield 
flexible conduit or equivalent. From 
the outset, K-A engineers have bent 
every energy to have their wiring 
system mechanically and electrical- 
ly sound. Much of the disfavor 


from which electrical warp stops 
have suffered arose from crude 
wiring. In some instances light of- 


fice wire or “bell wire” was used. 
nailed up with staples. Such wiring 
was easily disturbed. Little thought 
was- given to the requirements for 
connecting a group of looms. They 
were simply connected without re- 
gard to consequences. The laying 
of a rod from one loom to another 
would cause trouble. Today it is 
regular practice to equip. with K-A 
electrical warp stops motor driven 
looms that are all connected by 
conduit, Each individual warp stop 
operates as independently as though 
the only one in the weave room. 

The advantages of the K-A elec- 
trical warp stop can be summarized 
as follows: 

Simplicity ot construction. 

Directness of action. 

Adaptability to varying conditions. 

Absence of continuously moving 
parts in connection with the drop 
wire system. 

Provision of readily interchange- 
able parts for conversion from one 
number of “banks” to another. 

Absence of operative adjustments 
between the drop wire system and 
the knock-off. 

Reliance upon one central source 
of energy for actuating the stop 
motions, which energy is distribut- 
ed througheut the weave room 
rather than relying upon each loom 
to furnish actuation, thus relieving 
the loom of additional mechanism 
and the “fixer” of additional duties. 


It is significant that the K-A 
electrical warp stop has been adopt- 
ed by representative mills for use 
with the different automatic looms, 
both plain and box. It is used with 
almost every conceivable kind of 
fabric from coarse plain cotton 
weaves to fine brocades and high 
sley silks. The old misgivings con- 
cerning electrical warp stops have 
long since been disproved even 
though their quotation does occa- 
sionally recur.’ If only a fraction 
of these adverse suppositions were 
well founded, there would be no 
electrical stop motions because the 
mills could not afford to use them, 
On the contrary there are mills 
using K-A electrical warp stops 
that were installed years ago and 
these mills have substantially ex- 
tended their K-A equipment of late. 

The illusions concerning electri- 
cal warp stops are much like some 
of the illusions that used to pre- 


whether there is current 
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vail concerning warp stops in gen- 
eral. The objection can be recalled 
that a warp stop could not be used 
on a sateen because it would be 
impossible to secure the desired 
“face” with drop wires. It was 
proved that with drop wires a su- 


perior “face” was woven. In an- 
other mill instructions were given 
not to apply warp stops to leno 


weaves: but according to informa- 
tion no leno weaves are now run in 
that mill without warp stops. A 
long time elapsed before worsted 
mills adopted warp stops, because 
the cost of handling the drop wires 
appeared to be insuperable; yet 
some worsted mills have found the 
savings from their K-A electrical 
warp sufficient to liquidate 
all predicted costs of use and pay 
for the equipment besides in a few 
months. 


Warp have proved to be 
beneficial in other ways besides 
merely stopping the loom when a 
warp end breaks. It has been found 


stops 


stops 


that there is less breakage due to 
the fact that each drop wire acts 
as an individual tension for its 


thread tending to keep it from 
tangling with adjacent threads. If 
the drop wire system is properly 
positioned relative to the harness 
and whip roll the drop wires will 
have a slight up and down move- 
ment or “shedding action.” This 
shakes the warp threads apart and 
prevents the mfrom adhering. In 
this connection the individual ten- 
sion effect has proved valuable on 
other fabries than sateens. A well- 
known brocade mill values its warp 
stop equipment particularly be- 
cause of this individual tension 
which prevents cockles in the 
ground due to the kinking tendency 
of the hard twisted warp yarns. 


A certain mill, equipped with K-A — 
electrical warp stops ordered their 
discontinuance in a fabric where 
warp runs were immaterial under 
the belief that they would retard 
production. The weavers put them 
to use because such individual ten- 
sion effects prevented small smashes 
and floats which necessitated. fre- 
quent picking out with loss of pro- 
duction and waste of filling. 

So with the electrical warp stop, 
a stock “poser” used to be “what if 
your generator goes bad? Your 
stop motions will all be out of com- 
mission.” Experience shows that 
warp stop generators do not “go 
bad” more frequently than many 
other things about a mill. Today, 
entire mills are driven from distant 
stations by power transmitted over 
lines of wire that are exposed to 
the stress of the elements; the elec- 
trical warp stop is entirely within 


the mill and exceptionally pro- 
tected. 
Again we heard: “Loom fixers 


It will require 
care for 


are not electricians. 
an electrical expert to 
electrical motions.” But today, 
school children are playing with 
radio and their parents are tinker- 
ing with automobile ignition sys- 
tems. The warp stop circuits are 
little more than bell circuits. That 
contention is hardly compatible 
with present day conditions. The 


testimony of a man familiar with 
hoth mechanical and electrical mo- 


{ 
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tions was that it required the full 
time of two men to care for a group 
of mechanical warp stops. which 
numbered only half as many as a 
group of electrical warp stops that 
were fully cared for by one man 
and a helper devoting only a frac- 
tion of their time to the work. 

For the man who sincerely seeks 
better equipment and better meth- 
ods for his weave room, the elec- 
trical warp stop is well worth at- 
tention 


High Speed Automatic 
Looms 


Continued from Page 10 
may be worth: $130 more to the 
purchaser; perhaps $170 more. 

“We have mentioned 200 picks as 
a trial speed for several lots; one 
loom ran for days at 235 picks. We 
do not now know what will be the 
ultimate speed for a 40-inch high- 
speed loom; you may be sure that 
it will be higher than any 40-inch 
automatic sold by other parties as 
is. 

“A critic was reported as belit- 
tling our feats by claiming that two 
mills had been running 40-inch au- 
tomatic looms for years at 175 
picks. We found on investigation 
that one mill was running their 
looms with the batteries removed 
and the other told us over the tele- 
phone that the rumor was errone- 
ous. Whether others try to follow 
our lead or not, please note that 
we are the first to put a high-speed 
automatic loom on the market. 

“For those who prefer to wait 
until the high-speed idea is more 
firmly established, the Hopedale 
Manufacturing Company still builds 
its simple automatic loom, contain- 
ing one hundred less parts than 
others in competition. 

“It is developing a large size 
business in application of its feeler 
mechanism to other automatic 
looms. This company was first to 
introduce the modern sliding feeler 
principle to automatic weaving. 

“It is the only company which 
makes a business of changing over 
plain looms and making them auto- 
matic.” 


~Outlook for Cotton Mill 
Production 


(Continued from Page 14 
men to resume the use of cotton 
fabrics? 

It is possible that Dame Fashion 
might be induced to issue an edict 
ordering a return to cotton dresses, 
and this would be effective for a 
time. Aggressive advertising might 
also be effective for a time. But 
neither fashion nor advertising will 
do much permanent good unless our 
manufacturers set about producing 
cotton fabrics that will compete 
with silk and wool in durability and 
attractiveness. An artist for whose 
opinion I have great respect main- 
tains that utility is an essential ele- 
ment of beauty. This is a maxim 
that every cotton manufacturer 


Should lay to heart. I am not a 
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lextile designer myself, but my 
limited knowledge of the textile art 
leads me to believe that it would be 
entirely practicable to produce cot- 
ton fabrics that would be quite as 
attractive as silk and could be as 
easily washed when and if it was 
necessary. A ml wrong in suggest- 
ing that a high class cotton khaki 
would meet these specifications? 
(nd is it not true that the same 
thing can be said of the many 
heautiful mercerized fabrics that 


are made in England? 


Great Britain has, I believe, about 
97,000,000 spindles. We have only 
37,000,000 in the United States, and 
vel we consume nearly twice as 
much raw cotton as the British use. 
The reason is that our production 
chiefly of heavy coarse 
goods that have become unsuited to 
the more exacting taste of our wo- 
men. 


consists 


We have hitherto relied upon a 
protective tariff to keep out the 
fabrics that were preferred and 
have assumed that the women 
would be compelled to buy what we 
chose to supply. But they are now 
able to buy what they want, and 
unless we can give it to them, they 
will get it elsewhere or use silk. 

If we adapt ourselves to’ the 
changing demand, our spindles will 
be kept busy. Otherwise they will 
remain idle. This is the moral that 
I draw from what is perhaps a 
hasty and uninformed examination 
of the problem. 


It is submitted for what it is 
worth. 


Loray Resumes Full-Time 
Work 


Gastonia Gazette. 
The Loray Mill, West Gastonia’s 


largest industry — in fact, Gaston 
county's largest textile plant has 


this week resumed full-time opera- 
tion, running day and night shifts. 
Not only is the plant running full 
time, but the entire equipment, 
consisting of 138,000 spindles and 
several hundred looms, will be 
operated at capacity; the machinery 
being put into motion as rapidly as 
workers can be secured. There are 
still a good many vacancies, it is 
understood, though scores of people 
are coming into the village every 
day. 


China’s Sheeting Trade. 

According to one of the larger 
auction houses the best outlet for 
American cotton goods is in 4-yard, 
36-inch sheeting, in counts 48 to 68. 
The usual length of piece is 40 
yards. As the auction market is 
well in hand and stocks are ex- 
tremely low, American goods might 
find a fair sale at the present time. 
—Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard, 
Shanghai, May 21. 


H. Crutehfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. | © 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 
Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
Fr. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Texas 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple: 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR — 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


ARKANSAS 
5. 
GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE——_ 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


- Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


COTTONS 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


» 


Charlotte, - - - - - N. C 


Southern Industrial 
Conference 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
Southern Industrial Conference on 
Human Relations in Industry will 
he held at Blue Ridge, N. C., August 
i. to 

Human relations in industry is 
one of the most challenging prob- 
lems of today. The Blue Ridge 
Conference offers opportunity for 
frank and free discussion of the 
Vital issues by all parties interested. 
The past conferences have proven 
to be of mterest and profit to all 
connected with industry, from pres- 
ident to employee. Employment 
managers, welfare directors, per- 
sonnel supervisors, vocational edu- 
cational directors and others inter- 
ested in the human phase of indus- 
try will find this conference inform- 
afive and constructive. 

Platform sessions will be held 
mornings and evenings, with gener- 
ous time allowed for«discussion. 
Sectional conferences will be held 
Saturday afternoon for executives, 
foremen and personnel directors. 
Sunday morning round table discus- 
sion on most vital themes followed 
by the elosing session—the climax 
of the conference. 

The following list of topics is as 
vet only tentative but will reveal 
how timely and vital are the themes 
that will be discussed. 

Some Topics To Be Considered. 

Today's Challenge to Industrial 
Leadership. 

Industry's Obligation in Modern 
society. 

Fundamental Issues in Southern 
Industrial Life. 

Some Factors in Southern Indus- 
trial Progress. 

Gearing Humanics to Mechanics. 

Vocational Education—A Force in 
industrial Relationships. 

How Can We Realize the Man- 
Building Powers of Industry? 

Fitting the Man to the Job—An 
Essential Factor in Relations. 


Is Our Present Industrial Order 


Christian? 

Does Our Economic System En- 
courage a Christian Industry? 

Religion, the Supreme Force in 
Industrial Relations. 

Among those expected to partici- 
pate are Chas. R. Towson, Deering, 
Milliken Co., New York: B. B. Wil- 
liams, Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; 
Alex Long, president Aragon Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; H. P. Hollis, super- 
intendent Parker School District, 
Gireenville, S. C.;: Gordon A. John- 
stone, agent Winnsboro Mills, 
Winsboro, S. C. 

Other industrial leaders have 
been invited and are expected to be 
present. 


Southern Plant Revises 
Underwear Prices 


Fireworks are still popping in the 
primary underwear market when 
the Appalachian Mills Company, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., took action on the 
heavyweight price decline and went 
back to the opening quotations on 
goods for delivery during the second 
period of the year. The Standard 
Knitting Mills, also of Knoxville, are 
expected to announce reductions. 
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The price decline is accepted in 
the northern division of the indus- 
try with mixed emotions. A few of 
the mills are planning to follow into 
line \ few others medicated their 
Infention to refuse a reduetion and 
lo close down instead, if hHecessary. 

One of the most outspoken state- 
ments came from the New York of- 
fice of A. V. Morris & Sons, of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. Ut was stated that 
this mill would not reduce quota- 
lions on heavyweights. 


One of the members of the firm, 
who was in the city recently, was 
said to have declared that the new 
prices led straight to embarrass- 
ment for the entire industry and 
that the Morris Mills would not join 
any parade into difficulties, but 
would close down instead, if neces- 
sary. 

“We spin our own yarn, and our 
machinery is of the latest type, so 
we are able to produce as cheaply 
as anybody, but we cannot and will 
not produce at levels that are lower 
than we are now quotimeg,” it was 
stated at the Morris office. 

The vice-president of another 
large mill, who would not permit 
ihe use of his name, expressed a 
similar sentiment. To quote him 
verbatim, he said: 

“The revised prices started by a 
producer of a branded line are not 
an indication of cotton or labor 
prices, as the costs of both are the 
same as several months ago. 

“The facts are that at the open- 
ing of the heavyweight underwear 
season the prices named by this 
producer were out of line with the 
opening prices named by other 
Southern mills.” 


Japanese Cotton Mills Considering 
Curtailment. 


Tokyo, Japan, June 24.—The pros- 
perity of the weaving industry in 
Japan is a barometer of the internal 
trade in this country. The barom- 
eter now registers a rather simister 
sign. Weaving mills have been 
badly hit by the prolonged depres- 
sion of their trade and are seeking 
safety in reduced production. 

in Tochigi and Gumma prefec- 
tures, Japan has her mam weaving 
mill centers, at Sano, Kiryu and 
Ashikaga. A report from a leading 
cotton yarn firm says that in those 
prefectures, weaving mills and their 
brokers have looked toward sum- 
mer sales with hope, 


Prices of Southern Carded 
Cotton Yarns Rise Sharply 


Philadelphia, July 17.— Southern 
carded cotton yarns today jumped 
a half to 1 cent a pound in price, 
ending a long decline that began 
early last December. Today's ad- 
vances are the first since April 11, 
on which date there terminated a 
brief rally, which was the only in- 
terruption in the protracted down- 
ward movement. The stiff rise in 
cotton on Wednesday started a price 
advance among Southern spinners, 
und also caused some nervousness 
“mong yarn. consumers in the North 
and East, resulting in an increase 
in demand for cotton yarns. 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 38.—Ply Voile. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 43 inches. 

65 ends and 60 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 1138/2, hard twisted. 
hard twisted. 

Weight, 9.24 lmear yards (11.04 square 
pound, finished. 

Bleached. 


Filling varn, 1114/2 


vards per 


Sample No. 39.—Transparent Organdy. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 45 inches. 

90 ends and 87 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 108s. Filling yarn, 146s. 

Weight, 12.80 linear vards (16 square yards 
finished. 

Bleached. Permanent organdy finish. 


per pound, 


Sample No. 40.—Ply Voile. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 54% inches. 

68 ends and 61 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 158/2, hard twisted. Filling yarn, 143 
hard twisted. 

Weight, 881 linear yards (13.33 square yards) per 

pound, finished. 

Bleached. 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Established 1854 Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful persunal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformily of staple and character 
Ask any of our mill cuslomers as fo our service. 


Branch offices al every Compress point in the 


Yuzoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


GD. TAYLOR &co 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


UNnassanioi 
CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Memphis, Tennessee Staples 


GREENWOOD. MISSISSIPPI! 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 


& CO. B. F. OLIVER & CO 
Cotton Cotton 

pecialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. Clarksdale Miss. 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Colton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1ss1 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 


Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefil of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 


PUMPS. W.J. BRITTON & CO. 


We do the engineering, and have RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile COTTON 
mills. 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 


Established in New York 1872 
Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: « 


Caraleigh Millis Co., 
Raleigh, N. C 

Neuse Mfg. Co., 
Neuse, N. C 


Virginia Cotton Mills. 
Swepsonville, N. C. 

Postex Cotton Mills, 

Post, Texas. 

Peerless Cotton Mills. jonzales Cotton Mills Co., 
Thomaston. Ga Gonzales, Texas. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, reat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Cuero, Texas Rockingham, N. C. 

Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 

Sand Springs, Okla. 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Sit. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products | 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth S.,; NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Each advance in cot- 
ton seems to quicken the interest 
of buyers and produce more busi- 
ness, 


The advance during the middle 
of last week caused a consideralbie 
increase in inguiry but less business 
was done in cotton cloths Saturday 
following the cotton break and the 
general refusal of many mills to sel! 
at the levels of value current early 
Thursday morning. The slight ad- 
vances named appeared to check 
the demand for the tinre being 
Wherever business was done the 
bulk of it went through at the lower 
prices, although some sales were 
made at the advances. Buyers do 
not seem to care to trade on spot 
goods at advances, but in some itt 
stances they will pay a httle move 
for late deliveries that mills do not 
care to enter. Most of the business 
reported was for July-August, while 
many bids declined were for Sep- 
tember-October. 


Print cloths at 9 cents for 64x60s 
were firm, and 8% cents was paid 
for 64x56s. Some mills are declin- 
ing any offers under a basis of 9% 
cents for the 64x60s. Sales of 6.25s 
were made at 8% cents, 6.60s at 7% 
cents, 7.158 at 7% cents and 8.20s al 
6 cents and 6% cents. Further sales 
of 72x76s were made at 11% cents. 
Narrow cloths are now firm on a 
basis of 6% cents for 7.60s and 5 
cents for 10.55s. 


Sheetings brought 11 cents net for 
i-yard 56x60s, 104% cents for 4-yard 
37-inch, 8% cents for 5-yvards, 7% 
cents for 5.50s and 7% cents for 6- 
vard goods: Bids at %& eent off 
these prices were freely declined. 


Drills were in slightly better de- 
mand and are selling at about 
quoted prices in lots of 500 and 
1.000 piecse. Sateens brought 13 
cents for 4.37s for the choice grades 
in 2,000 piece lots. 


Most of the business done in 
combed goods was on the shadow 
stripes, broadcloths and fancies. 
Sales of 34-inch 72x100 pongees 
were made at 15 cents for spots. 

The advance in the cotton price 
on Monday, the day upon which 
this report was made, has -startled 
the trade and there has not yet 
been time enough to determine its 
course of action. 

Those best informed are firm in 
their opimion that the advance in 
cotton, coupled with the indicated 


increase in the purchasing power 
of the West due to the advance in 
wheat and corn prices will causé 
un active demand for cotton goods. 

There can be no doubt that many 
cotton goods buyers have waited 
too long. 


Increased Activity in Swiss 
Textile Industry 


Zurich, June 25.—The Swiss tex- 
tite industry is reported in a flour- 
ishing situation. Nearly all the 
concerns are kept intermittently 
busy, and report that they have 
sufficient orders on their books to 
keep them busy for several months 
to come. Unemployment has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

The increasing stability of the 
German mark has furthered active 
business transactions with Ger- 
many. Of late, Germany has placed 
numerous orders with Swiss man- 
ufacturers, particularly in silk and 
cotton goods. 

The conversion trade with Ger- 
many in the embroidery industry is 
also taking a favorable turn. To 
some extent, this German business 
is based, of course, on the exten- 
sive credit transactions between 
Swiss manufacturers and their Ger- 
man customers. The money and 
credit famine in Germany makes it 
necessary for the textile trades to 
get this merchandise from Switzer- 
land on three or four month credit 
terms, although Swiss cash prices 
would be cheaper for Germany. 

Of the textile groups, the cotton 
goods industry appears to be best 
off in the inland market as well as 
abroad. Exports have attained 215 
per cent of the volume of 1913, as 
against 130 cent last year. 


Most Crue! Child Labor. 


The whine that “only a few chil- 
dren really labor” just plain makes 
us mad. An attempt is made to 
discount the number of child labor- 
ers—1,000,000 at least—by saying 
that most of them work on-: the 
farms, and “under the direct super- 
vision of their parents.” The most 
cruel child slavery is that of com- 
mercialized agriculture—where lit- 
tle children work in gangs for long 
hours under a broiling sun, topping 
beets, picking berries or cotton.— 
Collier's Weekly. 


TRADE MARK 


BOSTON , MASS. 


ROCKFORD , 


= TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


ILL .U.S&.A. y 


| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Buyers of cot- 
ton yarn have sivddenly increased 
their interest. Not only are they 
showing a somewhat greater inter- 
est in cotton yarns, as evidenced by 
increased inquiry and the placing 
of orders, both for nearby deliveries 
and through to October, but they 
have thrown over their previous 
dieas regarding prices, some of the 
orders having been placed al prices 
2 to 3 cents higher than the buyers 
originally were willing to pay. The 
first sign of this rather abrupt 
change among consumers was the 
yarn price advance reported, which 
amounted to between a half and 1 
cent a pound, the first upturn in 
this market since early in April. 

The Southern spinners have con- 
tinued to advance their prices, but 
the local varn dealers, although all! 
of them participated in the initial 
advance, are wary of forcing the 
recovery until it can be ascertained 
more definitely just how much yarn 
buying there is likely to be in the 
near future. 

It is also quoted that yarn con- 
summers are giving greater attention 
to cotton and especially has this 
been noticeable since the stiff rally 
which developed last week. It is 
conceded by yarn distributors that 
the anxiety shown by some of their 
customers regarding immediate sup- 
plies may not be sustained, but the 
expectation is that cotton will con- 
tinue to hold the interest of the 
several trades from now on. The 
result of the first “crop scare” of 
the current season has been, at 
least, to check the extended decline 
in colt4on yarn values. 

Before last week's bulge in quo- 
lations occurred, buyers were be- 
ginning to feel out the market with 
a view to increasing their takings 
of yarns, but at a price level con- 
siderably under that which most of 
the dealers, and virtually all of the 
spinners, held to be the minimum 
at which business could be trans- 
acted. The haste with which such 
low price ideas were dropped by 
many consumers was a surprise to 
the dealers. Consumers’ methods of 
dealing, also, underwent a sudden 
modification. In cases where nego- 
tiations had been dragging, the ini- 
liative was suddenly assumed by the 
consumers, with the idea of acting 
quickly enough to hold the dealers 
and spinners to their previous of- 
fers. 

Most of these offers, however, 
were withdrawn and spinners will 
not al present accept orders at 
within 3 or 4 cents of what they 
asked as recently as last Monday. 
The market is full of stories of 
consumers as to how cheap this or 


that number could have been pur- 
chased earlier in the week, but all 
such quotations are now ancient 
history 

Yarn prices were quoted in this 
market as follows: 


Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
2-ply 8s 41 2-ply 24s...46 a46\% 


10s 42 a 2-ply 26s 47a 

12s to 14s .42%a43 2-ply 30s 

2-ply 16s 2-ply 40s 56 

2-ply 20s 44 a 2-ply 50s 65 4a66 
Two-Ply Skeins. 

Ss 39 40s 
10s to 12s__ 41 a4i% 40s ex 58 add 
l4s 50s 65 
l6s 43 a 72a 
208 43 4a Tinged Carpet 
24s 46 a 8 and 4-ply 34 a34% 
268 464ea White Carpet— 
48 a48™% '3and 4-ply 37%a39 
36s 03 ea 

Part Waste insulated Yarn. 

6s, 1-ply._33%a 12s, 2-ply..37 a37% 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply._4l%*%a 

4-piy 33 268, 2-ply..46 a 
10s, 2-ply and 30s, 2-ply..47“a 

2-ply 6 a 
Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply 3, 4 and 5-ply— 
ss 39 4a 16s i2\ea 
10s 40 4a 20s 43 ea 
12s 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 2 24s 46 
12s 424ea 268s 47 
14s a 484ea49 
16s 43a 10s 
44 a 
Single Skeins. 

6s to &s 20s 43a 
10s 40 %a 24s 46\ea 
l2s 4l4ea 26s 47 ea 
l4s 42\ea 30s 48lea 
16s 

Frame Cones. 

es 0 a 22s 
lus 40 24s ‘46a 
12s 26s {4iea 
4l ea 28s 45 ea 
l6s a 4ea4d 
L8s 30s tying in 464%a 
20s 43 a 40s 57a 

Combed Peeler Skeins. 
2-ply l6s 2-ply 50s 69 
2-ply 20s 2-ply 60s 
2-ply 30s 58 abo 2-ply 70s 85 a0 
2-ply 36s 59 ab0 2-ply 80s 95 al OO 
2-ply 40s 60 abd 

Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 50 30s 63 abd 
12s 51 82s 63 abd 
l4s 52 abd3 34s 65 ab67 
l6és 53 ab4 36s 68 abd 
20s 55 a 40s 70 
32s 55 abd6 50s 75 
248 56 60s 80 abd 
26s 56 70s 90 
28s 57 abs 80s 00al 05 

Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply_.50° a 36s, 2-ply..60 a 
22s, 2-ply._.51 a 40s, 2-ply..59 a 
24s, 2-ply_.53 a 458, .2-piy..69 a 


30s, 2-ply__o5 60s, 2-ply..73 a 


a 
Carded Cones. 


10s 44 a s 50 a 
12s 45 a 26s 53 a 
14s 46 a 54 a 
20s 49 a 30s 56 a 


Sparton Broom Mill Resumes 
Operation. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Operations at 
the plant of the Muckenfuss Man- 
ufacturing Company, manufacturers 
of brooms and whisks, has been 
resumed after a week's vacation. 
This was the first time in six years 
that the Muckenfuss plant, one of 
the most successful in the country, 

has been closed. 

The Muckenfuss plant employs 
about 20 skilled workers and enjoys 
a large volume of business. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 
Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is qa distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
J. SS. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS © 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulsoa, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 

Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 

1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Wanted FOR SALE 
Card grinder to grind 23 Howard . " 
& Bullough cards, and fix speed- Shafting At Half Price 
ers and pickers. J. H. eee With Hangers for same 
Supt., Chesterfield Mig. Uo., Box 
549 Petersburg, Va. No. Diam. Length 
1 2 3/16 in. 8 ft. 10 in. 
{ Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- 9" 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60° diameter, 
i7 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs. { 944/46 * a * 4 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, { 
PATENTS||2: ccc: 
| 1 15/16 
Trade Marks and Copyrights 
2 15/16 
Difficult and rejected cases { are“ 
specially solicited. No misleading { 1415/16 “ 
inducements made to secure 7/46 “ 6“ 44 
business. Over thirty years ac- 945/416 “ 6 
tive practice. Experienced,. per- mo“ 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 2 4/10 10 . 
Suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 9145/16 “ ae 
Overseer Wanted 7/16.” 10 
To take charge of weaving and 
twisting. Must be one who thor- 
oughiyvy understands both twisting 15/16 ~ 
New Southern mill’ Address Box 
44 Southern Textile Bulle. Franklinville, N. C. 
tin, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 


FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
—Agents— 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, 
P. O. Box 792 


Southern Representative 

GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


kxperienced Salesman Wanted 


Well known leather belting manufacturer has opening 
for experienced salesman. Preferably one acquainted 
with Southern textile trade. Splendid opportunity for 
right man. Write, giving full particulars, to Box X. 
Y. Z., eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 
SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Lust Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK / 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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South Carolina is Not Hos- 
tile to Manufacturing 


APITAL was given a cordial invi- 

tation to South Carolina in an 
article written by Governor Thomas 
G. McLeod and published in the last 
issue of Public Service, a magazine 
published in Raleigh, N. CG. 

Following is the full text of the 
Governor's article: 

“Thoughtful citizens will agree 
that the further industrial develop- 
ment in the present and a greater 
and more varied industry will be 
to the interest of the State. As | 
stated in a special message to the 
General Assembly of South UCaro- 
lina, we have the natural resources. 
transportation facilities, a genial 
and salubrious climate; alf things 
being equal, South Carolina should 
share equally at least im industria! 
development. Many think we are 
on the eve of an extraordinary 
growth along the line of industry 
and are naturally concerned that 
our State should be among the fore- 
most. 

“It is generally conceded that 
some of the large manufacturing 
and textile plants of New England 
are considering removing to the 
South. That it will be to their 
manifest interest to do so needs no 
argument. Here they will be at the 
base of supplies, in a workable cli- 
mate the year around, and may en- 
joy many other advantages which 
they cannot have in New England 
or elsewhere. 

“If this is true we want as many 
of them as possible. Besides, we 
want the inspiration and encourage- 
ment they would give to our own 
people along the same lines of de- 
velopment. 

“South Carolina not only needs a 
greater number of industries but a 
larger variety of manufacturing en- 
terprises than are now operated 
here. Our hardwood forests, for 
instance, are being rapidly depleted. 
The raw material is being shipped 
out of the State and manufactured 
elsewhere. The manufacturers of 
this material in our own State 
would add large wealth and mate- 
rially enhance prosperity at a time 
when it is badly needed. It would 
likewise give employment with 
wages that would be remunerative 
and occupation that would be va- 
ried, 

“The complaint has been repeat- 
edly made that capital is afraid to 
invest in South Carolina. Two prin- 
cipal reasons are given: First, that 
they are in danger of hostile legis- 
lation; second, that taxation is nol 
equal as in comparison with other 
States. 

“The first complaint I do not hesi- 
tate to say I believe is unfounded. 
Upon the question of taxation it 
has been impossible for me to get 
such definite information as would 
warrant a safe decision. Ex-parte 
statements furnish opinions but do 
not warrant conclusions. I do not 
wish for any legislation that would 
give special and unequal privileges, 
but all property and enterprises 
should have the assurance that all 
taxes would be fair and equitable. 

“In order to obtain the best in- 
formation available regarding this 
legislative and tax situation, a com- 
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mmittee composed of five represen- 
tative citizens, following my request 
lo the legislature, prepared a thor- 
ough and comprehensive report on 
the matter. 

“This committee found no hostil- 
ity to industry in South Carolina. 
They found no laws on the statute 
books which in any way singled ouf 
industrial interests for unequal or 
unfair shares in the public burdens. 

“In making a comparison between 
North and South Carolina, the com- 
mittee reported that ‘taxation has 
not been the determining factor In 
the greater industmal development 
which has taken place in North 
Carolina. The committee added, 
however, that ‘the income tax law 
enacted at the session of 1922 has 
not yet been operated long enough 
for us to measure its effect and any 
positive conclusions would be pre- 
mature and speculative. 

“Hence, it would appear that ac- 
cording to the findings of this able 
committee South Carolina is not 
only open to all and sundry indus- 
tries, offering them unusual natural 
advantages, but invites and seeks 
their establishment in the State. 

“As an evidence of that attitude. 
two important points im the fist of 
recommendations made by ~ this 
committee are as follows: 

“1. That the State income tax 
laws be revised so that the tax bur- 
dens on industrial corporations will 
not be greater in South Carolima 
than in North Carolina and in other 
States with which we hdve to com- 
pete im securing outside capital for 
manufacturing industries. 

“2. That our people and our leg- 
islature be brought to realize that 
the. possession of cheap, abundant, 
reliable hydro-electric power is the 
greatest asset that any State can 
have, and that the legislature be 
urged to do everything possible to 
foster and encourage such develop- 
ment. 

“The press of the State, chambers 
of commerce, other commercial or- 
ganizations and patriotic citizens 
have contributed their aid in 
spreading the information regarding 
conditions reviewed by the commit- 
tee. In so doing they are contrib- 
uting a valuable service in the up- 
building of South Carolina.” 


Manufacturer of Cloth 
Underwear 


Greenville, 8S. C—Work will begin 
al once on the 50 by 100-foot build- 
ing to be added to the plant of the 
Nuckasee Manufacturing Company. 
The contract has just been awarded 
to the Fiske-Carter Construction 
Company, of Greenville. They will 
also erect a small addition to the 
boiler plant of the mill. 

The addition to the plant proper 
will be erected on the southwest 
side of the main building and will 
extend outward to the bank of 
Reedy River, along which steam the 
mill is located. 

The buildings will be of the latest 
fireproof type and construction will 
require perhaps three months, it 
was said. The cost, it is understood, 
will be around $22,000. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co. are architects 
and engineers on the building. 


T Lin 
; he SONS CO. e 
FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
rT. 
THE 
SONS 
ef Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY} 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 


Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way In convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 


American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ARCHITECTS 4&4 MILL ENGINEERS— 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 


Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, inc. 


BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


sANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


8BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. 8. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEL TING— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

i. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

&. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Ca. 

|. B. Williams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Bons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassliacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
830X SHOOKS— 

White Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BRETTON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 


‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemica! Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co 

COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Pauison-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS~-- 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
& York Wilson. 
. H. Wolfe & Co. 
coTToN MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & 8B. American Machine, inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Ce 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas 
Wolf, Jacques & C 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Willlam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Beit Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
& Son Co., B. S. 

olhurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

MACHINERY— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Co. 
Perkins. B F.. Ag 

DYESTUFFS AND 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Co. 

& Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA.- 

CHINE— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. - 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Chicago Fuse 
Cooper-Hewitt Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

——-See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 


Hank, Pick, 


Parks-Cramer Co 
wiae (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
IN 
Allis-Chalimers 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
EXPERT TEXTILE ME 
J. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Anchor Post Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 


See also Ventilatin 
EXTRACTORS— 
FENCES— 
Page Fence and Wire Produets Assn. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 


FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
6. F Perkins & Son, inc. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
——<See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Inc. 

FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 

FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. Sons Co. 

FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works 

PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

FRAMES— 

Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 

See Clutches. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link. Belt Co. 

GEARS— 

Dan Gear Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy, 8. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin 

Hyatt Roller Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS 
Garland 

HARNESS D FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mf Co. 
L. S. Watson M g. Co 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth. John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill. Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Drape 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Draper Corp 

Hopedale Mtg. Co 

Saco-Lowell hops. 

Stafford Co., The. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cerps. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— . 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 

Hopedale Mfg Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

LOOM HARNESS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness 
Works. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. — Co. 
Garland mtg. 
Graton @ Mfg. Co. 


LOOM REEDS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 

Works. 

Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
‘ETALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METERS— 

ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 

Arneid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
oILsS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. & WN. J. Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 

U. Co 


and Reed 


inc. 


Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
 $aco-Lowell Shops. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 


SODA— 


ers 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Co. 
Garland 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER 
MACHINER 
Altis- Mfg. C 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Willlam Sellers & Co.., 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Inc. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST [RON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed — Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
Sydnor Pump Walle Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National ing Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin .Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearina Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s. David. Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMEN T— 
Voael Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberaq Pressed Stee! Co 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GooDs)— 
Amory. Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellinaton. Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING. HANGERS. ETC.— 

See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Mergow Machine Co. 
F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. MeCaustand & Co 

SHELVING STEEC— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
SIZING STARCHES. GUMS— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley Mfa. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp 
Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Sevdel-Thomas Co, 
United Chemical Products Cc 


inc. 


SLIP-NOT LEATHER BELTING 


Slip-Not Leather Belting is most sat- 
isfactory Belting ever manufactured 
for textile industry. 


Convince yourself of its superiority 
by mailing us trial order at once. 


SLIP-NOT 


Is 


Manufactured By 


Grant Leather Corporation 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


e 
Watson Mtg. Ce 
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John Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SLASHER COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Whiter L Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman &@ Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 
J. B. Fond Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


SOFTENERS (Oi!l)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINULE REPAIRERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Waliter L. Parker Co. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfc. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILE TS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Gramer Co. 

VENTILATING FANS— 

5. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

WARP DRESSING— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Drake Corp. 

L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Inc. 

WARP STOP MOTION— 

Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY-— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WASTE PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. WINDOW GUARDS— 


Marston, John P. Manes 

Metz. H. A. WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. STEEL— 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 


WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


WELL DRILLING— YARNS— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

olhurs achine orks. — 
WINDERS— YARN TENSION DEVICE 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 


YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


QUR SPINNING ance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Lougess 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING Cw. 


CENTRAL FAIL.I.S, R. | 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


| TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKLRINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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i@) A full line of 0: 


SULPHUR COLORS 


co co 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Fast to light 


and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


| Williamsburg Chemical Co. 

H4 HA 
E 
T Z T ? 


AMETZ& @< CHARLOTTE 


Hu ison Street. New rh City, 


del Pre wind rr: 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ALL STEEL YARN 


CONOM PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 
baling press is un- 
questionabls the last 
f word in baling press 


Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 


up of four sets of 
loors, so that the ends 
f th hamber pen 
is well as the sides 
Ch ir doors, how 


ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 

locking 
This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 


ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundre 
poun ds and 
Chamober five fs 
deep Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10. 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 Volt 

The end doors as 


well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed 


We like very 
much inde to confer 
with you ro ‘garding 
this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receiv« satis- 
factory service The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is nictanreiahaiia to load with great pressure and rapid in 
uperation Very substantially constructed 


ECONOMY BALER Cu. a 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Koll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Priees and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


& QUALITY AND PRICE & 
“Quality First’’ has been our motto for years. There 


efficiently made than ring travelers. Traveler prices are small, representing 
about the smallest expenditure in the upkeep of the spinning mill, and possibly 
for this reason ring traveler quality in many mills is not appreciated We 
have the plant and the equipment for turning out w: eer of the highest quality 
and ‘“‘Victor Quality” is not surpassed Prove thi s to your own Satisfaction by 
sending for samples of any kind, size or style 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 
Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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FORD 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe | | 
| service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used ¥ 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 
| 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R 


WEAVING MACHI 
READVILLE, MASS. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NER Y 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at minimum cost. 
One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. A little higher 
price may mean the difference between disappointment and complete satisfaction. 


(harlotte Leather 
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